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EVERY WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 








EDITORIAL 





Most of the baseball played so far 
this season hasn’t been worth burying 
a grandmother for. 


q 
Wonder if anyone has kept a record 
of the expense of putting through that 
“economy” bill? 
gq 


Speaking of unpreparedness, your 
Uncle Sam surely wasn’t prepared for 
that onslaught of bonusaires. 


¢ 


“What ails Congress?” asks the Reno 


Gazette. Maybe the two houses should 
go to Reno and get a divorce. 


¢ 


It is a question whether the wolf at 
the door is any more of a menace to 
the American home than the Wall 
Street bear 

q 


LOOK TO THE SMALLTOWN 
B* THANKFUL that you live in a 

small town or rural fastness. For 
there, at least, you escape most of the 
additional burdens and_ irritations 
which go with current metropolitan 
despondency. For one thing, country 
residents have—or should have— 
enough to eat. Which is more than 
can be said for many of the urban 
unemployed. Also, crime and cor- 
ruption and inefficiency and double 
dealing have seldom been more rife 
than in our metropolitan areas today. 
New York officialdom’s inexhaustible 
“black boxes” and Chicago’s unpaid 
schoolteachers are passing examples! 
Then, too, a great city has become a 
place where big folks think it smart 


to buy gallons from little half-pint 
sized bootleggers. America needs 


more “hick towns” where people can 
have a good time without having to 
take asperin the day afterwards. Nor 
do we have to remind you how the 
depression has knocked the halos of 
metropolitan business leaders into 
cocked hats. It is a strange prank of 
fate that high hats are now being 
bruised and battered by the very 
economic turmoil which they were 
able to ignore so long as only the 
farmers’ lids were being dented. Now 
the nation must look to its backbone 
—the smalltowner, if you please! 
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for the strength to emerge from this 
passive panic. When the administra- 
tion ceases to put its hope in Polly- 
annas and its trust in “city slickers” 
and renews its allegiance to Provi- 
dence and its duty to the masses then 
we will begin to see the: way out of 
our difficulties. 
g 


A man from India visiting this coun- 
try hasn’t spoken a word in seven 
years. We know a lot of men who 
have been married longer than that. 


q 
BLAME THE WAR! 


EFORE we jump headlong into 
another war we should have a 


better understanding of what it will 
cost, and who shall pay for it in the 
end. Day by day it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that it is not so much the 
actual cost of battle that counts as it 
is the peace time upkeep of war- 
incurred burdens. Unprecedented out- 
lays for veterans, moratoriums for the 
vanquished and indulgences to allied 
debtors may be mentioned as a few 
of the items which play hob with our 
economic system. Yet there are more 
serious considerations. The war in- 
duced industry to over-produce. It 
taught our foreign allies to grow cot- 
ton, wheat, etc., to the ruination of 
America’s foreign trade. It developed 
in the American masses the germ of 

“asy money” and speculation. It in- 
stilled a love for silk shirts and other 
luxuries. But, above all, it demoral- 
ized youth with its inculcation of a 
desire for “bigger and better thrills” 
and in other ways bred disrespect for 
civil law in general. No estimate of 
war’s bill is complete without these 
items. From the way things have 
turned out it looks as though the last 
war was fought “to make the world 
safe for bankruptcy.” 

g 

After all, it’s only the cold gray 

dawn after the red hot speculation era. 


¢ 


MARY, THE SCULPTRESS 

ARY PICKFORD, who is pretty 

well known as a moving picture 
artist, is going in for sculpture. She 
wants to model clay and carve stone, 
and thus express herself. It is a life- 
long and long repressed ambition. It 
means that “America’s Sweetheart” is 
not satisfied with her success up to 
date—great as it has been. She yearns 
to see her name on pedestals support- 
ing little marble fauns, wood nymphs, 
satyrs or little children; or possibly 
she would like to make some of those 
busts of past speakers and vice presi- 
dents which are beginning to clutter 
up the halls of the national Capitol. 
In this Mary is like other geniuses. At 
the height of success they still have 
unattained ambitions. A real artist 
always looks forward to greater ac- 


complishments, to more complete 
pression, for he knows there is 
ways a finer and a higher goal fur! 
on. The human maximum has 
yet been reached. We can ha 
hope that Mary will reach it, but 
may get a lot of fun out of tr 
further. 
¢ 


AUTOMOBILE SAFETY 


T a conference in Washingto 

state motor vehicle adminis 
tors it was decided, among o| 
things, to send a committee to a 
mobile manufacturers in an effo: 
get them to put less stress on spe: 
their advertising and more emp! 
on safety in design. If the auto ma 
will do that it will save many A 
ican lives every year. There is 
use denying that we as a people 
powerfully moved by propaganda, 
much of our propaganda—very nh 
—is in the form of advertisen: 
Advertisers are among our leading 
educators. They have taught us 
brush our teeth, consider variety) 
our food, watch our calories and 
tamins and to consciously seek ¢ 
health and various other good thing: 
of life. They have also taught u 
tolerate dirty books and look al 
decent moving pictures. They h 
great power and responsibility. |! 
our auto advertisers will talk safet 
and dependability to our impressi: 
able youth, instead of glorifying speed 
our average longevity as a nation wil! 
be increased. 











AMERICANA 





The colored man who found the Lind- 
bergh baby being signed up by a circus 
sideshow to “tell the world all about it”! 

Bonus-seeking veterans arriving at 
capital by freight billed as “livestock” ! 

State Department employees present 
a wedding couple with crystal CHAM 
PAGNE glasses! 

Ninety-nine Missourians seeking 13 « 
gressional seats! 

The government printing 100,000. 
three-cent stamps daily in anticipation 
the increased first-class mail rate! 

Every 10th family in Macon county, |! 
is on a government pay roll. This 
discovered when the Decatur Herald ; 
Review published a list of resident lo 
county, state and federal employees t! 
filled five full pages. 

Senator Logan, telling his colleag 
that “I never had any great desire to 
here, and | have much less desire to ! 
here than I did before I came”! 

Bernard college undergraduates expr« 
ing a preference for marriage, readins 
and men in the order named! 

A New York artilleryman losing his : 
while firing a salute! 

Oakland, Cal., woman eloping with ! 
husband while her suit for divorce \ 
still pending! 

A Washington realtor admitting lia! 
ities of $19,000,000 and assets of $12.50 

The W. C. T. U. protesting Ambassa 
Mellon’s whiskys and sodas! 

An operation for appendicitis b« 
performed on a baby immediately ai‘ 
its birth in a Brooklyn, N. Y., hospital: 
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Federal Relief Coming for Unemployed 


HERE is going to 
T be federal relief 

for the needy un- 
employed. When Pres- 
ident Hoover objected last year that 
the matter was one for state and local 
authorities, aided and coordinated by 
a federal planning commission, he said 
that the general government would 
act in case of real necessity. The 
necessity is now generally admitted. 
Just after Democratic Leader Robin- 
son came out in the Senate for federal 
aid the President, too, agreed that 
something should be done. So there 
were long conferences at the White 
House with Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders on the best, or most 
practicable methods. 

But instead of consultation, coop- 
eration and teamwork on a_ good, 
sound federal relief plan there ap- 
peared to be a rush and a rivalry for 
the honor of getting individual plans 
adopted. Practically every man men- 
tioned for the presidency, and many 
others interested in publicity, urged 
special systems of loans, bond issues, 
doles, public works, bonuses or some- 
thing—all calling for the use of bil- 
lions of dollars of public money with- 
out much thought as to the financing. 
The Progressives, of course, led by 
Senators La Follette and Costigan, 
have been working for generous relief 
measures all session, but they were 
so insistent upon their own particular 
way that they failed to get such a bill 
through the Senate. 

President Hoover, when convinced 
that action could no longer be post- 
poned, sought to lay down the guiding 
principle that the method should not 
be wasteful, impractical or extrava- 
gant, but that aid should be extended 
through “income-producing and self- 
liquidating enterprises that will in- 
crease employment, whether under- 
taken by public bodies or private 
enterprise.” He would furnish that 
aid through increasing the borrowing 
capacity of the Reconstruction Finance 
Commission by $1,500,000,000. He 
would also assist “such states as may 
need it” by direct loans, or under- 
writing their bonds to the extent of 
$300,000,000. This aid would be ex- 
tended after the budget has been bal- 
anced, and the federal funds advanced 
-theoretically, at least—would ulti- 
mately return to the federal treasury. 

But the first relief plan to get under 
way was that of Speaker Garner. He 
flashed it ready-made, had it quickly 
approved by the ways and means com- 


President and Congress Agree on Its Necessity 
But Action is Delayed Because of Too Many Plans 





Washington Times 


Why the Difference? 


mittee on a strictly partisan vote, and 


aided by 21 insurgent Republicans 
put it through the House 216 to 182. 
Only 10 Democrats bolted. The Gar- 
ner plan calls for distributing some 
$2,300,000,000. The Reconstruction 
Corporation would get an extra bil- 
lion of capital; the President would 
be authorized to administer $100,000,- 
000 for “direct relief, and $1,200,000,- 
000 would be used for public works— 
including the building of 2,300 new 
postoflices in towns and cities duly 
named in the bill with the amount 
each is to cost. The new public build- 
ings would cost $411,772,000; river and 
harbor work, %222,000,000; federal 
highway aid, $233,000,000, and flood 
control, $180,700,000. 

The Garner plan, upon its appear- 
ance, was condemned by President 
Hoover in the strongest language he 
has used during his whole adminis- 
tration. It is not unemployment re- 
lief, he said, but “the most gigantic 
pork barrel ever proposed to the 
American Congress” and “an unex- 
ampled raid on the public treasury.” 
He pointed out that the costs for post 
office facilities in the towns affected 
would be increased from $3,000,000 
annually to about $15,000,000, for in- 
terest and upkeep; that many of the 
proposed projects had heretofore been 
rejected by Congress, and that not 
more than 20 per cent could be brought 
to the stage of employment for a year. 
He said lists of the proposed projects 
had been broadcast to the cities, 


towns and villages 
which would receive a 
portion of the big ap- 
propriations by way of 
appeal to the cupidity of those com- 
munities. In conclusion the Presi- 
dent said: 

I just do not believe that such lack of 
intelligence or cupidity exists amongst 
the people of our United States. If that 
shall prove true, then this is not the 
United States that had the intelligence to 
frame the Constitution of this Republic, 
which fought the War of the Revolution, 
or the Civil War, or the World War, that 
it might be forged into the greatest na- 
tion of the world, the whole foundations 
of which are common sense, honesty, 
character and idealism. Our nation was 
not founded on the pork barrel, and it has 
not become great by political log rolling. 


A special Democratic committee in 
the Senate, headed by Wagner of New 
York, brought out another plan. This 
plan has three features. First, it would 
apportion $300,000,000 among the 
states, according to population, for di- 
rect relief. Second, it would authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to increase its credit by $1,500,- 
000,000 to make loans for “self-liqui- 
dating” enterprises, including the fi- 
nancing of exports of farm products. 
Third, it would provide for a 25-year 
bond issue of $500,000,000 for public 
works. With the first two parts of 
this plan the administration agreed— 
except that it insisted loans to states 
should be made to states only on the 
basis of demonstrated need. As for 
the bond issue the President and Sec- 
retary of Treasury emphatically op- 
posed it. Such a move, they asserted, 
would unbalance the budget, destroy 
confidence and prolong the depression 
by undoing all the good so laboriously 
accomplished by raising taxes and cut- 
ting expenses. 

In both the Senate and House bills 
were introduced by Republicans rep- 
resenting the President’s relief pro- 
gram. This plan, as finally drawn up 
after a week-end conference at the 
Rapidan camp with members of the 
Reconstruction corporation and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, would put most of 
the burden on the corporation, after 
increasing its capital to $3,000,000,000. 
Loans would be made with a view to 
increasing employment in every case, 
while $300,000,000 would be made 
available to states—but not in a way 
to invite them to apply for funds. 
The President plans more than present 
relief—he plans for prosperity. 


















FROM OTHER LANDS 





SOVIET PROCLAIMED IN CHILE 

ED by Carlos Davila, former Chil- 
L ‘an ambassador to Washington, 

rebels composed of the entire air 
force, many army and navy units and 
a portion of the populace, seized San- 
tiago and the presidential palace and 
proclaimed a socialist government pat- 
terned to some extent after the Soviet 
regime of Russia. President Juan 
Esteban Montero, whose government 
restored the constitution of the coun- 
try after the fall of the military dic- 
tatorship head by Ibanez, was given 
only 20 minutes to vacate the presi- 
dential palace. The rebels announced 
a program of confiscation in order to 
restore the wealth to the masses. It 
was presumed that the great nitrate 
combine, involving enormous foreign 
capital, would be dissolved, and that 
the attitude of the entire socialist gov- 
ernment would be anti-foreign. Nu- 
merous state monopolies of products 
are to be established at once, the pres- 
ent owners to be reimbursed at a fixed 
rate of exchange. A new assembly 
to write a socialist constitution was 
one of the first tasks announced. Mean- 
while a counter-revolution, supported 
by several army and navy units, broke 
out in the south. 


ALIENS LOSE JOBS 

The Turkish grand assembly at 
Angora passed a law reserving a long 
list of occupations to Turkish citizens 
exclusively. It is estimated that 10,000 
foreigners within the country auto- 
matically lost their jobs as a result 
of the law. The occupations singled 
out included those of barbers, waiters, 
chauffeurs, grocers, musicians, cabaret 
dancers and many others. 


PREMIER YIELDS TO CHURCH 


A turbulent chapter in the political 
history of Malta, the rock-ribbed 
strategic naval base in the Mediter- 
ranean, was closed when the prime 
minister, Lord Strickland, apologized 
to the church authorities and admit- 
ted that his clash with the Vatican re- 
sulted when he struck at his political 
opponents. He reiterated his desire to 
“remain a faithful son of the Holy 
Church.” Malta, which is ruled by 
Great Britain, recognizes Catholicism 
as the state religion, although the con- 
stitution granted by the British crown 
guarantees liberty of conscience and 
worship. In 1930 Lord Strickland pro- 
tested against the transfer of a Fran- 
ciscan monk from Malta to Sicily for 
trial and charged that the monk was 
being persecuted for his fidelity to the 
British government, whereupon the 
bishops of Malta struck back by issuing 
a pastoral letter declaring any one 
voting for the premier’s party in the 
next election guilty of mortal sin. 
After an Englishman attempted to as- 
sassinate Strickland as he entered a 
court house and anti-Catholic riots 
broke out the British government sus- 





pended the basic law of the island, 
postponed the elections and lodged 
full powers in the governor general. 
Then followed negotiations between 
London and the Vatican and finally the 
appointment of a royal commission 
which investigated the Maltese situa- 
tion and recommended restoration of 
the constitution and early elections. 
Complete settlement, however, was 
impossible until Lord Strickland, who 
is a Catholic, apologized to the 
bishops, who in turn withdrew their 
pastoral letter aimed at the prime 
minister. 


PREMIER DISSOLVES PARLIAMENT 
Premier Nicholas Jorga and his 
sabinet resigned because they were 
unable to negotiate a foreign loan to 
tide the country through its financial 
crisis. For months the Rumanian gov- 
ernment has been unable to pay the 
salaries of its civil servants. King 
Carol asked Nicholas Titulescu, am- 
bassador to London, to return to Bu- 
charest and attempt the formation of 
a government. After three days of 
negotiations Titulescu reported that 
his task was impossible because the 
Liberals would not cooperate. Then 
Alexander Vaida-Voevod was sum- 
moned and charged with organizing 
a cabinet. He too sought both Peasant 
and Liberal support, but the Liberals 
refused to join the government, where- 
upon Vaida-Voevod, apparently with 
the connivance of the King, formed a 
government without the Liberals and 
then proceeded to dissolve parliament 
to prevent a vote of non-confidence. 


LABORERS GET LAND 

A remarkable incident took place at 
Zacatecas, Mexico, when Governor 
Leonardo Ruiz parceled out more than 
22,000 acres of an old hacienda to some 
300 unemployed laborers, many of 
whom were recently repatriated. In 
speeches some of those who had re- 
turned from the United States told of 
the misery and hardship they had 
undergone and promised not only 
never to leave Mexico again but to 
work their new holdings continually. 


REICHSTAG DISSOLVED 

Germany is now governed by one 
of the most astonishing ministeries in 
the history of the nation. Chancellor 
von Papen is head of a cabinet com- 
posed entirely of non-Reichstag mem- 
bers and a short time after the forma- 
tion of the cabinet President Hinden- 
burg issued decrees dissolving the 
Reichstag, calling elections for July 
31, and proclaiming himself practical- 
ly dictator in the meantime. Had the 
cabinet faced parliament it would 
have been thrown out immediately. 
Hindenburg gave as his reasons for 
the dissolution that “according to the 
Diet elections held in the last few 
months in the German states it no 
longer represents the political will of 
the German people.” The Bruening 








x The Pathtinde; 


government never received a vot, 
non-confidence; on the contrary jt 
sustained by a substantial majority 
the last vote taken. But the gov; 
ment resigned because the presi 
himself had lost confidence in it. 
though the anti-Hitlerites supp 

Hindenburg for a second term to 

vent Hitler’s election, it is app: 

now that Hindenburg favors th: 

cists and that he accepts their su: 
as a foregone conclusion. 


FOREIGN TABS © 


PORTUGAL—tTroops engaged in 
days of street fighting in Oporto and 
er cities before they were able to sup) 
riots growing out of a general stri 
protest against new taxes on in 
Bernardino Machado, who was de; 
from the presidency in 1926 by a r 
tion in which Oscar Carmona partici) 
and who has since been held virtua! | 
oner, escapes during the excitement | 
his residence near frontier. 

PANAMA—Harmodio Arias is ¢! 
president by large majority over F: 
co Arias Paredes and thus gains by 
lar election the office he virtually to 
force a year ago. 

FRANCE—Edouard Herriot, lead 
Radical Socialists, completes cabinet 
succeeds Andre Tardieu as premie: 
taining portfolio of foreign affairs 
self. 

TRINIDAD—Helium is discovered 
considerable quantities after oil dri 
accidentally tap a source of the gas. 

MEXICO—AlI] Catholic churches in 
of Mexico are closed by municipa! 
thorities because Archbishop of Me) 
delays compliance with recent law 
quiring church to name 34 priests to ofti- 
ciate in state as compared with pre\ 
number of 150. 

GREECE—After banishing Theodo 
Pangalos, former dictator, from Gre: 
for agitating the people Alexander Pap 
nastasiou resigns as premier at the 
of a 10-day term of office and Eleuth« 
Venizelos forms a new cabinet to ad 
ister the government pending electio: 
August. 

TURKEY—Upon return from Rome Pre- 
mier Ismet Pasha reports that Italy w 
lend Turkey $15,420,000. 

ITALY—Angelo Sbardellotto, 
old Italian armed with two bombs and 
pistol, is arrested in Palazzio Venezia, 
public square facing Mussolini’s office 

MANCHOUKUO — Group of French 
bankers express willingness to lend 
eral million francs to newly constituted 
Manchurian state. 


IRISH FREE STATE—Upon invitation 
of De Valera government J. H. Thomas. 
British secretary for dominions, and Lord 
Hailsham, secretary for war, visit Dub 
to exchange views on problems causing 
tension between Irish Free State and 
Great Britain. 

NORTHERN IRELAND—Finance 
ister announces that revenue from liq 
taxes fell from $13,456,000 in 1922 to “b- 
171,000 in 1931. 

$n 
THE THREE SEXES TODAY 
Masculine. 
Feminine. 
Radio crooners. 
ee 

After all, marriage still continues t 

the leading cause for divorce. 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





MAIL ORDER SHOWS LIFE 


T IS regarded as an important in- 

dex of conditions that the mail- 

order business is starting to im- 
prove While the general merchandise 
trade is still at the lowest levels. The 
mail-order concerns were very wise 

reducing their prices at once after 
the great crash, while the big business 
seniuses still held out for war-time 
prices, and kept kidding themselves 
and their dupes with false hopes. The 
summer bargain catalog of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. for instance shows what 
sreat reductions have been made— 
witness the following: women’s loung- 
ing pajamas 49 cents, knit frocks 79 


cents, white lawn frocks 77 cents, 
men’s all wool suits $7.50, chambray 


shirts 35 cents, men’s work shoes $1, 
work pants 69 cents, window awnings 
89 cents, ball-bearing lawn mowers 
83.59, copper window screen five cents 

foot, complete outfit to paint an 
ordinary house $12.50, 12-quart gal- 
vanized pails 10 cents, steel forged 


caw hammers 29 cents, cream sep- 
arators $36.65, mowing machines 
835.85, electric sewing machines 
$21.95, electric refrigerators $110, 


electric washers $44.95, bicycles $19.85, 
ukuleles $1.89, auto tires from $3.29 
up. These are real money-saving 
prices Which give the buyers a break. 
They are significant because they 
verify what The Pathfinder has as- 
serted from the start—that prices must 
be brought down to the point where 
the masses of the people are able to 
buy, before business can be resumed 
at the old stand. 


INSURED SAVINGS NEEDED 

Yes, insured savings is still a cry- 
ing need. In the first five months of 
the current year some 700 banks fail- 
ed, tying up about $300,000,000. Couple 
to this the facts that wages have been 
cul 14 per cent and employment has 
declined 25 per cent (in the last two 
years) and you begin to get some idea 
of why the public is not buying—or 
even paying for the things it over- 
stocked itself with on credit in the 
fat years. 


ADVERTISING ON STAMPS 


It has been suggested that Uncle 
Sam rent the backs of his stamps for 
advertising purposes. In that way a 
considerable revenue could be obtain- 
ed, it is asserted. But the idea is not 
new. In our collection the back of a 
'wo-pence New Zealand stamp of 1882 
bears the advertisement: “Macbean 
Stewart, new cure for asthma, diph- 
theria, croup.” A French 30-centime, 
1903 issue, bears the label, “Gray 
Poupon Pickles.” Walter Behrens of 
Braunschweig, Germany, is using the 
current Austrian 30-heller stamp to 
tell the world that he deals in’em. In 
View of the depths to which advertis- 
ing ballyhoo has sunk, can you imagine 





what kind of inscriptions United 
States stamps would carry if they 
were given over to advertising, which 
is doubtful? However, Representa- 
tive Brunner of New York says he 
knows of a man willing to pay $2,166,- 
000 right now for the right to place 
his advertising on our post office 
vehicles. 


SPEED’S THE THING 

By stressing speed, motor car manu- 
facturers are helping breed disrespect 
for law. So says Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles Benjamin P. Eynon of 
Pennsylvania. “The Pennsylvania ve- 
hicle code fixes 40 miles an hour as 
the legal speed limit on the highways,” 
he points out, “but motor car manu- 
facturers are constantly calling the 
public’s attention to the fact that 
their cars will do 75 or 80 miles an 
hour.” 

BIG BUSINESS WOULD LIKE IT 

“It is up to American distributors 
to execute a ‘sell-now’ campaign and 
not wait for their customers to get into 
a ‘buy-now’ frame of mind,” radioed 
Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary 
of commerce. As a greater stimulus 


to the return of prosperity how about 
a “Spend All You Make Week”? 


POOR OLD RAILROADS! 


The railroads’ utilization of their 
rival—the motor truck—as an adjunct 
to short-haul freight service received 
a jolt when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denied the right of one 
line to truck less than car load lots 
between Chicago terminals. It was 
regarded as setting up unfair com- 
petition with the regular terminal 
carriers. 


OVER THERE, TOO! 

The Japanese five-year public works 
plan proposes the expenditure of 
$120,000,000. Already $16,000,000 has 
been made available by that govern- 
ment to the relief of mortgages and 
loans. Hotels may get government aid 








THE NOVELTY OF IT 





EDICAL criticism has caused a large 

mail order house to abandon its 
$1.50 urine analysis service ...A certain 
typewriter company finds it profitable to 
appeal to femininity by prettying up its 
ribbon containers ... Similarly, the lowly 
ice card has taken on color and scenery 
. “Non-skid” soap and soap in the 
form of elephants and donkeys have ap- 
peared coincident with the Chicago po- 
litical conventions . . . Thirteen Chicago 
hotels are served by a monthly syndi- 
cated magazine . .. The leather industry 
has appointed a committee to better co- 
operation between executives and _ re- 
searchers ... Cigarette-vending machines 
are popular in England where tobacco 
stores are not permitted to sell cigarettes 
after eight p. m. 
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in Italy. One of Czechoslovakia’s big- 
gest firms has gone on the five-day 
week. Peru has created a budget con- 
trol commission. Uruguay proposes 
a monopoly on tobacco. France adds 
knitting and hosiery machinery, op- 
tical goods and scientific instruments 
to import restrictions. Drought has 
played havoc with the Brazilian cot- 
ton crop. The Egyptian Gazette, of 
Cairo, complains because the low 
price of Egyptian cotton makes it im- 
possible to produce the staple except 
at a loss. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


“Somebody should do something,” 
says the Saturday Evening Post. 
Wrong again, Mr. Post! Too much 
has been done already. A little let-up 
is what the country needs—a let-up 
from boosting and boasting, meddling 
and muddling, speculation and pecula- 
tion. Otherwise the esteemed SEP 
would not be obliged to cut corners 
as it is now doing. Nation’s Business 
is now so far behind that the May is- 
sue covered the conditions of business 
only as far as the end of March. Since 
the Outlook and Police Gazette, after 
running for more than two genera- 
tions, are both in trouble, they might 
merge. Advertising lineage for the 
first three months of this year shows 
a 20 per cent decline. 


Painters’ offers to refinish our auto 
for $15 come too late—it is finished 
for good! 


Practical Pete Prattles: Remember 
that when you sit on top of the world 
you have that much farther to skid! 

EE 
MARMALADE AND A QUEEN 

Writing from Nice, France, that she par- 
ticularly enjoys our “Historic Snorts,” 
Olga Kaufman questions the supposed 
English origin of marmalade. “Mary, 
Queen of Scots, brought over from France 
the preserves she loved so well,” 
this correspondent. “Mary loved it to 
such an extent that every time she was 
ill she would call for it—until it became 
known as ‘Marie est malade’ by her French 
court, and through the years it has degen- 
erated into ‘marmalade.’ ” 

a 
PETRIFIED HUMOR 


Some time ago C. C. Collisson, agricul- 
tural editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
made a trip through the Bad Lands, north 
of Medora, and through North Dakota’s 
famous petrified forest. Mr. Collisson’s 
picture was taken as he sat against one 
of the petrified stumps. It was sent to the 
Tribune whose editor wrote the North 
Dakota Agriculture and Labor Department 
jocularly asking to be advised “which one 
of the two principal objects was Mr. Col- 
lison.” 


says 


oe 


THE TIME TO TREAT 
FEVER 

The nose membranes can be toughened 
now to resist it, not after the hay-fever 
starts and the nose is closed so that no 
medicine can be gotten into it. Mr. R. O. 
Murphy, Box 464, Stillwater, Minn., who 
cured himself of hay-fever will explain, 
without charge, how easy it is to escape 
it, if you know how to go about it. 
Just send him your name and address 
now.—Advertisement. 


NOW 1S HAY- 












BALANCING THE BUDGET 

T IS done at last! Theoretically 
| the budget is balanced. The much- 

fought-over tax bill to raise $1,118,- 
500,000 additional revenue went quick- 
ly through both houses in the shape 
agreed upon in conference, and was 
signed at once. It will assure the 
country and the world, said the Presi- 
dent, “of the determination of the 
American people to maintain their 
finances and their currency on a sound 
basis.” In the Senate the final vote 
on it was 42 to 33—a majority of Dem- 
ocrats opposing it. The only real fight 
made on the conference report was 
over the item of the three per cent tax 
on electrical energy being paid by the 
consumer. On the very heels of the 
tax bill came the Senate bipartisan 
committee economy bill comprising 
expense cuts of $238,605,000. This was 
needed in the budget balancing act— 
and to take the place of the House 
economy bill which was shaved down 
to a bare $42,000,000. The biggest and 
hottest fight was over salary reduc- 
tions. The committee suggested a 
straight 10 per cent cut, including high 
and low, but after various other 
schemes were defeated the Senate 
voted the cut with $1,000 exemptions. 
The Senate, however, struck out an 
item reducing veterans’ compensation 
and hospitalization allowances by 
$48,714,000. Federal employees, or- 
ganized labor and various other or- 
ganizations strenuously opposed any 
pay cuts, and the economy bill as a 
whole. Salary reductions were cal- 
culated to save for the government 
$117,000,000 a year. 


EXPANDING THE CURRENCY 

Acting on the popular demand for 
an expansion of the currency—the 
need of which he does not admit— 
Senator Glass submitted a proposal 
which would permit an expansion of 
about $1,000,000,000 by authorizing the 
use of all United States bonds as a 
basis for currency. This plan, ac- 
cepted by the banking and currency 
committee, is a substitute for the 
Goldsborough bill passed by the House 
to stabilize the dollar at the 1926 level 
—a bill Glass said he regarded with 
“utmost aversion,” and which admin- 
istration financiers pronounced “im- 
possible.” Chairman Norbeck liked the 
Goldsborough bill, but was persuaded 
that the Glass substitute might be a 
saner and safer way. 


FARM RELIEF 

Whether or not this Congress passes 
a farm relief measure it has brought 
out a new relief plan—the domestic 
allotment plan. Under this the Farm 
Board would determine the domestic 
consumption of those farm products 
which have export surpluses, deduct 
this from the probable total produc- 
tion and then prorate it among indi- 
vidual farmers who would be insured 


DOINGS OF CONGRESS 





a cost-of-production price. Every 
farm in the United States would be 
card-indexed as to its domestic con- 
sumption allotment. The Senate bill, 
introduced by McNary, would com- 
bine the allotment plan with the 
equalization fee and export debentures 
—being the measure agreed on by the 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange and the Farmers’ Union. The 
House has an allotment plan which 
would allow the farmer to collect the 
tariff as well as the market price of 
his product—if wheat, cotton, hogs, 
tobacco or rice. 


RASKOB ON STAND 


John J. Raskob, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, was 
a surprise witness in the Senate Wall 
Street investigation. He vehemently 
denied Counsel Gray’s charge of short- 
selling General Motors, while an offi- 
cial of that corporation, except on 
“two technical occasions.” He admit- 
ted selling 58,000 shares “for income 
tax purposes.” David M. Lion of New 
York admitted making between one 
and two millions in two years by en- 
gineering publicity campaigns for 
stocks. Chairman John D. Ryan and 
other officials of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Co. were charged with profiting 
from “inside information” to the ex- 
tent of $4,000,000 by buying up shares 
of other companies which the Ana- 
conda planned to take over. Ryan 
denied the charges, but admitted that 
he would have made money on the 
deals, as others did, if he had not held 
the stocks too long. Daniel Guggen- 
heim was said to have made $400,000 
on the mergers. Raskob admitted 
profits of $291,000 on the radio pool, 
but declared he knew very little about 
stock market operations. 








CAPITOLINES 


A committee of five mayors headed by 
Mayor Murphy of Detroit handed to 
Speaker Garner a petition for a bond 
issue of $5,000,000,000 to provide work 
for the unemployed. 

The Senate finance committee struck 
from the army supply bill the House pro- 
vision to retire 2,000 officers, but it reduc- 
ed the total appropriation by $7,000,000. 


The Senate banking and currency com- 
mittee favorably reported a bill to pro- 
vide $300,000,000 for loans to states and 
municipalities for unemployment relief. 
This is one part of a general relief bill. 


As Senator McNary proposed giving an- 
other 50,000,000 bushels of Farm Board 
wheat to the needy, Southern members of 
the House proposed a gift of 500,000 bales 
of cotton to be converted into clothes and 
distributed to the poor by the Red Cross. 


Representative Black of New York pro- 
poses a supercommittee, provided with 
high powers and $500,000,000, be created 
to function between Congress sessions to 
aid in economic recovery. The committee 
would be comprised of the President, the 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 
The Greased Pig 


last President, the last defeated candidat, 
for president and one member each f: 
the House and Senate. 


A Senate committee after studying 
rentals in Washington charged a “com- 
bine” between property owners and agent 
to keep them high, and instructed Chair- 
man Capper to take up the matter wit 
the Department of Justice. 


Just a little tardy, the House voted a 
medal of honor for Richmond P. Hobs: 
who sank the Merrimac during the \: 
with Spain. Under a former law only en- 
listed men could be so honored, and 
the enlisted men who went with Hobson 
got their medals long ago. 


President Hoover approved recommen- 
dations of the Federal Board of Hospita! 
ization for new veterans’ hospitals at 5 
Francisco; Des Moines, Ia.; Fayetteville, 
Ark., and Cheyenne, Wyo. All are to cost 
$1,000,000 or more except the last named, 
which will cost $500,000. 


As hundreds of “bonus marchers” 
thronged the Capitol lobbying with Hous: 
members the necessary 145 names to 3 
petition to bring the Patman bill to a 
vote were quickly secured. The petition 
was signed by representatives from ;:! 
states. 

Mr. Maas of Minnesota reported that 
his bill to abolish all first-class and most 
second-class postmasters to save $16),()()\)- 
000 a year had elicited wide approy:! 
throughout the country—especially from 
post office employees. 

Senator Bankhead of Alabama offered 3 
new Muscle Shoals bill calling for privat« 
operation of that plant. The regular Nor- 
ris bill for government operation is «1 
the calendar, while the Hill bill, a leasing 
proposal, has passed the House. 


When asked as fo his business when | 
appeared as a witness before the Senate 
banking committee John J. Raskob smil- 
ingly replied: “Trying to make good Dem- 
ocrats out of misguided Republicans.” 

The Women’s International League. 
having polled the Senate, announced t):! 
23 senators favor a substantial reduct! 
in world armaments. 

oe 

When a drive for funds is launched |! 
usually means that the pocketbook 
be taken for a ride. 

ooo 


HEALS PIMPLES AFTER 15 YEARS 


A simple easy-to-use home treatmen! 
cleared E. S. Givens’ face after he had su'- 
fered for 15 years. Send your name and 
address for free booklet to Givens Chem- 
ical Co., 2655 S. W. Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





GOVERNMENT—The State Depart- 
ment favors wider membership for the 
proposed World Economic Confer- 
ence at London than only Lausanne 
conferees, and would include Argen- 
tina, Spain, China, Russia and others. 
Comparison of Labor Department sta- 
tistics shows decline in immigration 
to United States within the past two 
years of almost 90 per cent. David 
S. Ingalls, Republican nominee for 
governor of Ohio, resigns as assistant 
secretary of the navy for aeronautics, 
and the position may be abolished for 
economy’s sake. 


ECONOMICS—Increased by a deficit 
of about 2% billions for the past fiscal 
year the public debt now amounts.to 
19 billion dollars. In _ purchasing 
power of goods our dollar is worth 
half again as much as it was in 1926, 
the Labor Department computes. Pres- 
ident Green of the American Federa- 
ation of Labor estimates 10,500,000 
workers are idle, and an advisory 
council of various American groups is 
proposed to aid President Hoover 
carry out relief measures. To help 
stabilize securities 20 leading New 
York banks form $100,000,000 pool, 
incorporating under name of Amer- 
ican Securities Investing Corp., and 
first purchases will be made in bonds. 
The National Tax Conference, at Chi- 
cago, composed of 500 prominent busi- 
ness leaders, urges lowering of all 
tax rates. Some 500,000 persons in 
Chicago face starvation unless federal 
aid is given, bankers and civic leaders 
notify President Hoover. Twenty- 
eight mayors meeting at Detroit urge 
Congress to loan $5,000,000,000 for 
public works, and ask for conference 
with President Hoover. The repeal 
of the agricultural marketing act and 
abolition of the Federal Farm Board 
is recommended by the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association, at 
Spokane convention. Gov. Roosevelt’s 
“Back to the farm” plan for the un- 
employed becomes effective. 


AVIATION—No word of Stanislaus 
Felix Hausner who attempted a non- 
stop flight from New York to Warsaw 
leads to fear that he met death in the 
Atlantic. 


COURTS—The Supreme Court holds 
that the president may sign any meas- 
ures within 10 days of their passage, 
even if Congress has adjourned. Clos- 
ing its term until October the Supreme 
Court has disposed of all except 140 
of the 1,023 cases docketed. The gov- 
ernment wins D. C. Court of Appeals 
decision in $1,500,000 fraud case in- 
volving sale of lumber in army camps 
after the armistice. All conspiracy in- 
dictments in Teapot Dome oil case are 
dropped by action of government 
prosecutor before the D. C. supreme 
court. Circuit Judge Bird at Clear- 
water, Fla., holds unconstitutional the 
State law requiring newspapers to 





publish, free, replies of any candidate 
to attacks published as news. A re- 
ceivership suit against Warner Broth- 
ers Pictures, Inc., is dismissed in Wil- 
mington by Chief Justice Pennewill. 
George R. Dale, mayor of Muncie, Ind., 
is sentenced to 18 months-in prison 
and fined $1,000 for violating dry law. 


SPORTS—John J. McGraw, “little 
Napoleon” of baseball, retires as man- 
ager of the New York Giants after 30 
years, and First Baseman William H. 
Terry is appointed to succeed him. 
New York Yankees unveil a marble 
memorial to the team’s victorious 
years, in center field of stadium. Ben 
Eastman, Stanford university star, 
breaks world records for 800-meter 
and 880-yard runs, in one minute 50 
seconds, and one minute 50.9 seconds, 
respectively, but collapses at finish, 
at San Francisco. 


GENERAL—The international oil 
conference at New York fails to agree 
on the problem of oil production and 
consumption balance. The Sixth An- 
nual National 4-H Club Camp is held 
at Washington and bicentennial ob- 
servance is featured. It is announced 
that Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan, fa- 
mous electricity researcher, who was 
awarded the Nobel prize for physics 
in 1923, will receive the Roosevelt 
medal in October. John Barrymore 
2nd is born in Los Angeles to the fa- 
mous actor and his actress wife, 
Dolores Costello. Flood in Oklahoma 
leaves 3,200 homeless and several dead 
are reported. 


DEATHS—Hugh Chalmers, pioneer 
auto builder, 58, dies at Detroit. 
——___-. 
A CHINESE CIRCUS 
Like an American circus, perhaps 
the most interesting thing about a 
traveling Chinese theatrical troupe is 
the erection of the “big top” in which 
the performances are held. Although 
not as big as “the Greatest Show on 
Earth,” the Oriental structure is 
unique in that it is constructed en- 
tirely of bamboo, fiber matting, and 
native wood. The “head canvasman” 
claimed that not one nail was used 
in erecting the temporary playhouse 
here pictured. The framework is en- 
tirely of wood, bound together with 
thin strips of bamboo bark, peeled off 


The “Main Show” 


and dried. The enormous skeleton 
was then covered with fiber matting. 
The “tent” is over 60 feet high, and 
has a large seating capacity. 

The performances given by these 
itinerant players are a source of great 
amusement to the many Chinese pa- 
trons who flock to the main entrance. 
The scenery is practically nil, the 
spectator being called upon to supply 
in his imagination the lack of stage 
equipment. Costly costumes = and 
pantomime are the principal stock in 
trade of the Chinese stage favorites. 
The excruciating “music” of the native 
orchestra is indispensable in making 
the play a hit, and the lines of the 
various characters are punctuated by 
ferocious clanging of gongs or by the 
weird outburst of flutes and stringed 
instruments. 

—<—<—<—_—- 


AUSTRALIAN COMPETITION 

A decade ago Australia produced prac- 
tically no tobacco and cotton, importing 
the bulk of these products from the 
United States. Both crops, however, have 
increased so rapidly under the protection 
of the commonwealth government that all 
domestic requirements will be supplied 
this year and there will be an exportable 
surplus next year. 

—— eo 
COLITIS AFFLICTS THOUSANDS 


Thousands suffering from Constipation, 
Gas, Bloating, Excess Acidity, Diarrhoea, 
Biliousness, Headaches, Nervousness and 
General Sluggishness, have Colitis (or in- 
flammation of the Colon) without know- 
ing it. Enjoy freedom from these disor- 
ders. Biochemist Offers Free Treatment 
from formula of two famous French spe- 
cialists together with Illustrated Booklet 
without cost or obligation. Write today. 
The K-O-Kol Co., Dept. 730, Station A, 
Glendale, Calif.—Advertisement. 
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Walker Gives the Town a Show 


The Biggest City Watches with Admiration or Irritation 
As Jimmie Explains and Wisecracks Before Committee 


Mayor Jimmie Walker appeared 

before the Hofstadter legislative 
committee which has been investigat- 
ing the New York City administration 
for 14 months, faced the redoubtable 
committee counsel, former Judge Sam- 
uel Seabury, and began to exchange 
accusations, flashes of anger, repartee 
and denials. The courthouse was jam- 
med with friends who cheered their 
mayor, while on the outside thousands 
waited to see Jimmie pass, as camera- 
men, newsboys, peanut venders and 
hot dog sellers made things look and 
sound like a circus. 

For two days Mayor Jimmie parried 
with the grim lawyer who had long 
been building up a case against him 
and Tammany. Sharply questioned 
he admitted many things that looked 
rather queer, but he at all times mili- 
tantly maintained innocence of any 
wrong-doing — and the _ attending 
crowd seemed to agree with him. He 
confessed to having received “count- 
less kindnesses” since he has been 
mayor. Among them was a profit of 
$246,700 from a joint brokerage ac- 
count with Paul Block, publisher; 
$26,000 from a pool in Cosden Oil, 
$10,000 from an investment made for 
him by one O’Brien and a $10,000 let- 
ter of credit—which he stretched into 
$13,000—presented him at the time of 
a trip to Europe by J. Allan Smith, 
agent for a bus company seeking a 
franchise, but which Walker said he 
thought came from a party of Demo- 
cratic friends. He said he did not 
know Smith, but Seabury later ex- 
hibited certificates of 300 shares of 
Interstate Trust Co. stock purchased 
for Walker and later indorsed to 
Smith, and on which Smith obtained 
a $23,000 loan. Walker denied ever 
owning the stock, but Park Commis- 
sioner Walter R. Herrick, a close 
friend, testified that he bought the 
stock with the Mayor’s money and de- 
livered it to the Mayor through his 
secretary. The Mayor admitted that 
he had profited more than $300,000 in 
the stock deal “kindnesses” without 
putting up acent. W. J. Scanlon, who 
sold street cleaning equipment, admit- 
ted dividing commissions with Walk- 
er’s brother, Dr. W. H. Walker. 

Another matter left cloudy was 
Mayor Walker’s connection with Rus- 
sel T. Sherwood, an accountant and 
confidential secretary at $3,500 a year, 
who was shown to have shared a safe 
deposit box with the Mayor and to 
have transacted all the Mayor’s busi- 
ness with a New York bank for nearly 
six years, during which period he de- 
posited nearly $1,000,000. Sherwood 
withdrew some packages from safe 
deposit last August and fled to Mexico 
when the committee sought to sub- 
poena him. He has not yet been 
found. Walker said Sherwood was an 
old employee of his law firm “who did 
little services for my wife and me,” 


ik WAS like a great carnival when 





and he could see no reason why any- 
one would pay him money. He added 
that he himself had tried to locate 
Sherwood. Seabury claimed to show 
that when W. J. Scanlon got a $10,000 
commission on a city contract $6,000 
of it went into the Sherwood account, 
and that the day before Walker sailed 
for Europe Sherwood took from the 
secret account $263,000. Samuel Un- 
gerleider, a broker, told of his firm 
buying 1,000 shares of stock from 
Sherwood in 1930 for $22,000 more 
than its market value, while J. A. Sisto, 
another broker, interested in stricter 
control of taxicabs, was said by a wit- 
ness to have made the Mayor a pres- 
ent of $26,500 in bonds. 

Mayor Walker could not remember 
some things, denied many of Sea- 
bury’s charges and explained other 
transactions on the ground of “friend- 
ship.” Paul Block, for instance, fol- 
lowed him on the stand and said his 
10-year-old son had interested him in 
the Mayor’s finances and led him to 
decide to make some money for Walk- 
er, his old friend. Some of the Mayor’s 
friends, however, like Commissioner 
Herrick, contradicted his testimony. 
Counsel Seabury emphasized every 
discrepancy. Walker angrily charged 
the whole thing was preliminary to 
filing charges with the governor for 
his removal. At another time he 
shouted: “It looks as if someone wants 
my life.” The huge crowds seemed 
to be with the dapper Mayor as he 
essayed explanations and witticisms, 
but when Seabury afterwards summed 
up the testimony against him he, too, 
got applause. Democratic members of 
the investigating committee frequent- 
ly objected to Seabury’s questions and 
manner of putting them, reminding 
him that he was only the committee’s 
hired man. 

Out of his 14 months search, at a 
cost of $750,000, Seabury found that 
Tammany politicians and their friends 
had banked some $15,000,000, includ- 
ing $431,260 by the mayor’s brother. 
Seabury’s main charge against the 
Mayor was his possession of bonds of 
the Reliance Bronze and Steel Co., 
which company was awarded a city 
contract. Governor Roosevelt, hearing 
reports of intended delay for the meet- 
ing of the legislature, challenged Sea- 
bury to promptly file his charge 
against the Mayor, if he thought he 
had a case “to stop talking and do 
something.” -Seabury replied that the 
governor should get the charges at 
once. 

———..g 
FLEECED 


Expressing sympathy for sheep, an Ala- 
bamian who deplores docking relates to 
the Florence Herald of hearing that, 
through so-called selective breeding tail- 
less sheep have been developed. “To what 
conclusion he questions, “does such ex- 
periments lead?” “It shows,” points the 
editor, “what may be accomplished by 
keeping a definite end in view.” 
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SPORTETTES 


Thirty-nine Eastern colleges 
send 215 athletes on the “int: 
collegiate special” late in June to p. 
ticipate in semi-final Olympic tryo: 
at Berkeley, Cal. Coaches, manag 
etc., will bring the number to 280) 


Joseph Patrick Crowley, of \ 
waukee, discus and shotput star, | 
been chosen captain of the Yale tr: 
and field team for next season. 


Mike J. Gibbons, former mid«), 
weight boxing championship c: 
tender, was suspended as electi 
commissioner by St. Paul city cou: 
pending investigation of May 3rd el 
tion. 

“If I had two arms I wouldn’t kno» 
what to do with them,” Thomas \ 
Auliffe, celebrated armless golfer, t: 
the Washington Kiwanis Club. 


Spike Webb, of the Naval Academ) 
has been appointed coach of the U. S$ 
Olympic boxing team, and Bart Su! 
livan, Holy Cross college, trainer. 

Burgoo King, three-year-old colt 
Bubbling Over, after earning nx 
than $100,000 in Derby and Preakn« 
finished unplaced in Withers Stakes 
at Belmont Park, N. Y. 


Ralph Metcalfe, negro sprinter fr: 
Marquette U., broke the world’s 22) 
yard sprinting record in 20.4 seconds 
at Chicago. 

————_————~e—————_____ 


FOREIGN MONEY VALUE 


Do you know the monetary units 
the various countries? The names 
by which that all-important youkn: 
what is called in the more importa 
countries of the world run the alph: 
bet from belga to zloty. To test you 
self, say right off the bat what countr) 
has the pengo for its inhabitants to 
go spend. Stumped? Well, the fo! 
lowing list of countries with the names 
of their monetary units with the pai 
value and approximate present valu 
of each will help you out when you 
take that world tour or European trip 
or discuss foreign financial affairs. 





Present 

Country Unit Par Value Value 
England pound $4.8665 $3.6) 
France franc .0391 ( 
Belgium belga .1390 14 
Switzerland france .193 1! 
Italy lira .0526 0: 
Holland florin .402 it 
Germany mark .2382 
Austria schilling .1407 14 
Norway krone .268 £8 
Sweden krona .268 .18 
Denmark krone .268 201 
Spain peseta .193 U8! 
Portugal escudo .0442 0 
Greece drachma .0130 008 
Poland zloty .1122 11 
Czechoslovakia crown .0296 02 
Jugoslavia dna! .193 O17 
Rumania leu .0059 Oot 
Finland finmark 0251 047 
Hungary pengo .1749 835 
China taels unsettled 17 
Japan yen .498 31: 
India rupee .3650 7 5 
Straits 

Settlements H.K.dollar .5678 43 
Argentina peso 4244 25 
Brazil milreis .1196 07 
Peru sol .28 .28 
Ecuador sucres .20 
Colombia peso .9733 
Chile peso .1216 061 
Mexico peso 4985 311 
Uruguay peso 7 
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BROADCASTING 


Ss \ REFORM RADIO 














‘inte HE ether kings are so fearful of 
fo p T Congress meddling in their ad- 
ryo - vertising gold mine that they are 
lage exerting every influence to block the 
280) move. However, air ballyhoo must 
mat sooner or later be subjected to the 
r. ] same restrictions imposed on printed 
- advertising. At the present time the 
- sky is the limit for the former. A few 
of those interested in radio for un- 
dd selfish motives not only admit the ab- 


Ci surdity of present advertising claims 





ect on the air but feel that the sing-song 
oul of “best,” “greatest,” etc.—not to men- 
l el tion the harpooning of each other’s 
adjectives —imperils radio’s future. 
kn George Perryman, radio tube manu- 
s \ facturer, thinks a board patterned 
r. tol after the National Board of Reviews 
of the movies could best serve the 
Ron radio industry and get it out of its 
Us present ludicrous predicament. 
1S The Newspaper Radio Editors As- 
er sociation warns radio chains to cut 
down on the length of spiel. Paul 
olt Thomas is so bold as to assert that 
= “the average citizen is fed up with 
a radio, resentful of its crass advertising 
tak methods and sorry that he can’t find 
, a market for his set.” 
“( 
Fon “ORIGINAL RADIO GIRL” 
ond Among the pioneer’ broadcasters 
must be mentioned Vaughn de Leath. 
Known as the “original radio girl,” 
she was singing over the air waves 
its when the only listeners were tars at 
ames sea and “hams” at home. When the 
tkni government’s war- 
rta time ban on radio 
Iph: ~% was lifted in 1919 
youl Miss de Leath, a 
intr) young concert 
ts to singer on the Pa- 
. fol cific coast, was in- 
ames terested in phono- 
» pa graph_ recording. 
valu A friend interest- 
vou ed in “wireless,” 
trip as it was then 
rs. known, induced 
her to visit the 
falue. De Leath De Forest experi- 
mental station in 
" the old World Tower, New York. In 
I a nine-by-nine-foot room she sang into 
+ a transmitter embellished with a huge 
. horn, the first woman to broadcast. 
as “They had no room for a piano and I 
18 was unaccompanied,” Miss de Leath 
+¢ recalls. “Later I became bold and 


O34 squeezed in an accordionist.” This ar- 
00 tist was also the first to sing on an in- 
O32 ternational hook-up. Born on a farm 
17 at Mt. Pulaski, [ll., she grew up in 
: California where, at Los Angeles, she 
AG: made her singing debut at 17. She at- 
34: tended Mills college, Oakland, and 
27: | came to New York with, as she says, 
“a big ambition, fair voice and no 
money.” And she adds: “I’m still just 
a small town girl who thinks ice cream 
and cake make a party!” 






CBS announced four analytical re- 
ports of Chicago convention proceed- 









ings daily, to wit, 9:30 to 9:45 a.m., 
1:45 to 2 p.m., 6:45 to 7 p.m. and 11 
to 11:15 p.m. (eastern daylight sav- 
ing time), in addition to broadcasts of 
selected proceedings of the session 
itself. 


When WGAR, Cleveland, dared 
broadcast a talk on “How to Be a Suc- 
cessful Bootlegger,” prohibition agents 
inspected the auto of the guest artist 
and, according to press reports, found 
60 quarts of whisky therein! The 
Radio Commission has ordered NBC 
to stop synchronization tests involv- 
ing stations WEAF, WTIC, WJZ and 
WBAL. There was too much com- 
plaint from listeners. Beginning July 
1, aliens will not be permitted to op- 
erate sending stations in this country. 
A new act signed by President Hoover 
rules out all such licenses. Federal 
Radio Commissioner Lafount told the 
Radio Manufacturers Association that 
more than one-half of the country’s 
estimated 17,000,000 receiving sets are 
improperly installed. “Your respon- 
sibility must not cease when the re- 
ceiving set is paid for,” he informed 
the convention. “If full tone value is 
to be maintained, and if the receiver 
is to accurately reproduce broadcasts, 
sets must be serviced at least twice a 
year.” 

—— <> 
KNOW ANY SMALLER? 

The 1%-pound baby born in March to 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Harlan in Tama, Ia., 
seems to have been eclipsed by a baby 
girl weighing exactly one pound born in 
a Berlin hospital. The latter measured 
12% inches high as compared with 13% 
for the Harlan infant. However, this is 
not the tiniest tot by any means. In 1927 
a baby born in Wales weighed only 12 
ounces and there are on record cases of 
11 and even 10-ounce babies. 

es 


SOME ORIGINS 


King Solomon, according to 1 Kings 26, 
built a navy of ships in the Red Sea. 

One theory of the origin of speech is 
that it began with man’s effort to imitate 
sounds made by animals or natural ob- 
jects. 

The Iroquois called themselves the Ho- 
denosaunee. The French gave them the 








NAME O’HOWLS 


W. W. SALT and J. H. PEPPER, ento- 
mology students at Montana State college, 
appropriately enough come from SHAK- 
ER, Alberta, Canada. 

A. NOBLE LADD is Democratic candi- 





date for congressman-at-large in Okla- 
homa. 

The door of the president of a wool 
growers organization bears the name, 


George WOLF. 

A Mr. LIGHT is vice president of the 
Dayton (Ohio) Light and Power Co. 

One GUY HURT has opened a new shop 
on R. I. Ave., near The Pathfinder build- 
ings. 

The Rev. Milton M. Allison of Renner- 
dale, Pa., writes: “In my ministry I have 
married an unusually large number of 
couples and my record books show a 
goodly number of amusing name combi- 
nations, such as the following: STEPP- 
WRIGHT and CARPENTER-BENCH.” 











“MY BABY’S COLIC 
DISAPPEARED!” 


Mother finds 
“nerfect substitute for 
mother’s malk’’ 


“ONE MONTH after baby came,” writes 
Mrs. Foster, 6229 Drexel Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl.,“‘ my breast milk dried up 
completely. I tried different milks and 
baby foods with very unsatisfactory 
results. When baby was two months 
old—and the hot summer was upon 
us—he became really sick. 

“One day, mother happened to 
mention that she had raised my sister 
on Eagle Brand Milk. I bought a can 
and prepared a feeding. 

“*T found the very first bottle agreed 
with baby! His colic disappeared! He 
slept well, and thrived! I had found the 
perfect substitute for mother’s mill! 

“At eleven months my baby is rosy- 
cheeked, healthy, weighing 251% 
pounds. No fat or flabbiness, but firm, 
solid flesh and muscle. Clear-eyed and 
cheerful, he’s as happy as the day 
is long.” 

° * * 

Eagle Brand—next to mother’s own milk 
—is the easiest form of milk in the world to 
digest. In the last 75 years, millions of 
babies have been raised on Eagle Brand. 
Thousands owe their lives to it. If your 
baby is not thriving on his present food, 
try Eagle Brand. Follow the simple di- 
rections on every can. 


EAGLE BRAND BUILDS STURDY BODIES, 
STRAIGHT BONES, SOUND TEETH 


name of Iroquois from the word with 
which they invariably ended their speech- 
es, “hrio,” meaning, “I have spoken.” 
The expression, “stone broke,” originat- 

ed from the old custom of breaking a 
craftsman’s stone bench when he failed 
to pay his debts. 

pe 

OUR SIMILE CORNER 


As cheap as the building material used 
in some political platforms. 

As alike as keynote speeches at the po- 
litical conventions. 

As popular as Emily Post at a midnight 
whoopee supper. 

As funny as a saxophone player making 
fun of a bagpipe player. 

Talked as loud as a politician conduct- 
ing a whispering campaign. 

As busy as professional humorists re- 
naming the characters in their Scotch 
jokes “McNab” and “McTavish.” 

As unused as the seat of a drum major’s 
trousers. 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 





a sensible economic way. Since 

it was necessary to prepare for 
the coming of both parties the usual 
decorative motifs of elephants and 
donkeys were dispensed with and 
something sought fitting for both 
shows. The committee hit upon re- 
productions of the Washington Monu- 
ment. There are 30 of these, erected 
on State street, each 30 feet high, and 
each bearing the following inscription 
attributed to George Washington: “To 
the interests of your country all in- 
ferior considerations must _ yield.” 
There was a general cleaning up of 
the district between the Loop and the 
Stadium, while hotels washed off their 
fronts and broke out with flags and 
gay bunting. 

After a visit to the White House 
Postmaster General Brown came out 
and said: “You can rest assured that 
we will have a prohibition plank that 
will please everybody.” But it was 
too much like promising a miracle, so 
everybody doubted as much as before. 
In fact, James R. Garfield, planning 
the platform, went all through Con- 
gress and to the White House, asking 
views on that difficult plank. The 
President was said to favor a “tepid 
resubmission plank,” but he kept quiet. 
Not so the wets and drys. Women’s 
wet organizations got out thousands of 
window cards and posters, reminiscent 
of war days, calling for repeal. Drys 
threatened to oppose any wet candi- 
date. As Garfield reached a tentative 
resubmission scheme dry Senator 
Borah called it “hypocrisy” and “in- 
sincerity.” The hitherto dry John D. 
Rockefeller, jr., however, approved 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s resolution 
for repeal proposed for the Republican 
platform. He shocked his former dry 
co-workers by concluding that pro- 
hibition is doing more harm than good. 

Among the volunteer advisers of the 
delegates to the two big conventions 
are representatives of the National 
League of Women Voters, who are 
urging three definite planks. They de- 
mand, first, government economy; 
second, unemployment relief, with 
“unemployment compensation”; and, 
third, international cooperation, in- 
cluding adherence to the World Court. 
Each convention will be waited upon 
by league members of the same party. 


Three years in the White House 
have made Herbert Hoover a “fighting 
Quaker,” according to Mrs. Dolly 
Gann, sister of Vice President Curtis, 
in a speech in North Carolina. His 
fighting qualities, she pointed out, 
were developed as he led the war on 
the depression. In dealing with Con- 
gress and congressmen his language 
rose gradually from a sort of timid po- 
liteness to direct, bold and lashing 
phrases such as are usually associated 
with the “strenuous president” Roose- 
velt. Mrs. Gann did a great deal of 


(U's sensi is all dolled up, and in 





pre-convention speaking and is said 
to have developed into a popular 
campaigner. 

Those senators and representatives 
who have been shown to have several 
relatives on the government pay rolls 
are now probably shaking in their 
shoes. That appeared to be the prin- 
cipal charge leveled at Senator Brook- 
hart of Iowa—and the forceful and 
colorful Brookhart was defeated. 
There were five candidates against 
him for the Republican nomination, 
but his principal opponent was Henry 
Field, a nursery man and operator of 
a radio station. Field received more 
than the 35 per cent of the vote neces- 
sary for the nomination. Senator La 
Follette campaigned for Brookhart. 
Among the Democrats seeking the sen- 
atorship was the familiar Dan Steck 
who once beat Brookhart. 


Wets had something to chirp about 
in the defeat of Senator Cameron 
Morrison of North Carolina. There 
were five in the race, but the real fight 
was between the very dry Morrison 
and Robert B. Reynolds, who ran as a 
wet and made prohibition the issue. 
Reynolds, also an author and traveler, 
won by several thousands. But a sec- 
ond primary will have to be held in 
July for the run-off between the two 
—which gives Senator Morrison an- 
other chance. 

As time for the Democratic conven- 
tion drew near the friends of Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt came out for Sena- 
tor Walsh of Montana as permanent 
chairman instead of Jouett Shouse. 
Shouse and Raskob, closely associated 
on the national committee, both denied 
any part in the “stop-Roosevelt” move 
supposed to have been engineered by 
Al Smith, but Shouse did recommend 
uninstructed delegates, and this to the 
man who had a big lead in instructed 
delegates appeared unfriendly. Walsh 
presided as permanent chairman over 
the turbulent convention at New York 
in 1924. Shouse objected to being 
shelved, whereupon another plan was 
suggested—that of shifting Senator 
Barkley from the temporary to the 
permanent chairmanship and putting 
Shouse in as keynoter. 

ooo 


CLIMATIC ZONES EXPLAINED 


The surface of the earth is divided 
into five grand divisions in respect 
to latitude and temperature. These 
climatic zones take their names from 
the prevailing climate and are known 
as the torrid, north temperate, south 
temperate, north frigid, and south 
frigid zone. Their width depends on 
an astronomical basis and was de- 
termined by the amount of inclination 
of the earth’s axis to the plane of the 
ecliptic, which is 23 degrees and 27 
minutes. Accordingly the torrid zone 
is 46 degrees and 54 minutes wide. It 
extends from the Tropic of Cancer to 
the Tropic of Capricorn, or 23 degrees 





and 27 minutes north and the san 
distance south of the Equator. 

The north and south temper 
zones are each 23 degrees and 27 nj 
utes wide, being situated between | 
two tropics and the polar circles. 1 
north and south frigid zones are ea 
the same width and lie between 
polar circles and the poles. Beca 
of the flattened figure of the earth | 
length of a degree of latitude va) 
from 69.407 miles at the poles 
68.704 at the Equator. Therefore | 
width of the torrid zone is, roug! 
speaking, about 3,245 miles, and « 
of the other four is about half 
wide. 

Classification of the earth into z 
is very ancient. J. K. Wright, ; 
work published by the American (: 
graphical Society in 1925, say 
“Parmenides (about 500 B. C.) n 
have been the first to conceive 
zones upon the earth’s surface corre- 
sponding to the zones into which th: 
astronomers had divided the heavy: 
Eratosthenes is said to have been 
first to place the theory of terrestria| 
zones upon a firmly scientific footin:s 
‘by determining exactly upon 
sphere the position of the fixed cir- 
cles which mark the limits of ea 
zone.’ Ancient geographers set 
number of terrestrial zones at {i 
though they differed as to the cha: 
acter of the climates within them. T! 
general opinion—one which was sha 
ed by Aristotle—was that the po! 
caps and the equatorial regions we) 
incapable of sustaining life, the {i 
on account of cold, and the second on 


account of heat.” 
nace aed 


THOSE CHICAGO CONVENTIONS 

Apart from the private consumption 
of strong drink, it is estimated that 
visitors to the national political con- 
ventions at Chicago will daily drink 
3,000 gallons of soda pop. It will wash 
down 25,000 hot dogs. The longer th: 
conventions last the happier loca! 
tradesmen will be. They hope to reap 
$500,000 a day from the visitors. 

— OO 
“MOST DANGEROUS HOUR” 

The most dangerous hour for driv- 
ing a car in the city is from eight to 
nine p.m., reports Traffic Directo: 
William A. Van Duzer of Washington, 
D. C. According to an _ insuranct 
company’s survey, the hour of th: 
week which you can drive with th: 
least chance of fatal accident is Tues- 
day, between four and five in th« 
morning. 

2 

The German invention of a syntheti 
wood substitute for meat raises a nov: 
point. Should the planked steak or tli 


plank be served first? 









WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


FOR SALE—Ford Coupe. Has 
new tires, new paint job, tiled bath, 
furnace heat, servants room, large 
frontage. Can be seen by appoint- 
ment only. Call N. O., 53, Journal 
—Atlanta Journal. 


Must be a later model. 
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A Park and a Trail 


We Hit the Appalachian Trail at Shenandoah National Park 
and Meet an Able Doctor of Medicine and Woodcraft 


EIZED by that annual recurrence 
of spring wanderlust, we gassed 
on a recent bright, sunshiny day 
to the Shenandoah National Park (de- 
scribed at length in our August 1, 
1931, issue) to see how the East’s 
great new recreation ground is com- 
ing along. They are building a new 
road from beautiful Panorama through 





TRAIL TRUTHS 


The Appalachian Trail is a wil- 
derness way through civilization 


not a civilized way through the 
wilderness. It is a real trail—a 


path and not a road; it is a wild 
way and not a tame way. The foot 
replaces the wheel, the cabin re- 
places the hotel, the song replaces 
the radio, the camp fire replaces the 
movie. It is the trail of the new 
pioneer.—Benton MacKaye, father 
of the Appalachian Trail. 











the park southward to touch the Hoo- 
ver fishing camp and open up a 
hitherto isolated region. The govern- 
ment is making a special thing of this 
highway, aS an unemployment proj- 
ect, and work is being rushed in four 
places at once. We walked up this 
splendid roadway for several miles. 
lt pierces Mary’s Rock (about 4,300 
feet high) with a 600-foot tunnel. It 
was very cold in this altitudinous bore. 
The road, in its present unfinished 
and dangerous state, is not open to 
traffic. 

Up in these picturesque Appalach- 
ians we met Dr. Roy C. Sexton, an 
old Langdon boy who has become a 
prominent doctor. Dr. Sexton is not 
only interested in the new national 
park but, like President Hoover, is 
actively concerned about the future 
of its simple mountain folk, for Uncle 
Sam will not accept the new park until 
these illiterate backwoods people, 
eking a meager and deplorable ex- 
istence less than 100 miles from the 
nation’s capital, are moved to new 
surroundings outside of the park area. 

We heard from Dr. Sexton’s own 
lips the story of the aims and pur- 
poses of the connecting Appalachian 
trail, which is a footpath following the 
crestline of the mountain system of 
that name, from Mt. Ketahdin in Maine 
ll the way to Mt. Oglethorpe in 
Georgia. More than 500 miles of the 
contemplated 1,300 miles of trail have 
been constructed. The route is mark- 


ed by standardized metal markers 
bearing the initials “A. T.” All con- 
struction and maintenance work is 


purely voluntary. Dr. Sexton and 
some others have built a fine stone 
rest-house and over-night house on the 
trail several miles from Panorama and 
are trying to interest people with 
ioney to build more of these at stated 
intervals and help open the trail to 
the public. Elsewhere along the trail 
these shelters are generally crude 


cabins. The Appalachian trail idea 
was first suggested in 1920 by Benton 
MacKaye, member of the Forest Serv- 
ice, who felt that hiking was becom- 
ing a lost art in this country through 
lack of suitable walks away from 
traffic and habitation. There are now 
Appalachian Trail Clubs in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, the District of Columbia 
and Virginia. 


DR. SEXTON’S BLOWGUN 


Dr. Sexton is a true woodsman with 
a taste for the primitive. One of his 
prided possessions is a blowgun which 
will shoot darts with _ sufficient 
strength to kill a chicken at 200 feet. 
He demonstrated the weapon while 
we were in the mountains. The darts 
are long sticks of hickory which, 
without metal point, will go through 
quite a target. These darts have to 
be carefully fashioned to a scale of art 
developed by the Cherokee Indians. 
They take down from thistles and tie 
this to the end of the dart and wind it 
around with thread. This extends for 
about three inches, at the butt end. It 
is this fine down which fills the blow- 
gun tube and makes it airtight, yet 
causes little friction. Dr. Sexton’s 
blowgun was originally 12 feet long 
but he cut it shorter so that it could 
be transported by auto. He explains 
that the blowgun was comparatively 
little used by North American Indians. 
Some tribes in the South used short 
darts with poisoned tips to kill game 
but the few Northern tribes who used 
it employed no poison. The blowgun 
itself is nothing more than a piece of 
bamboo, hollowed out by running a 
red hot iron through it. 

OO 


A SAFE INVESTMENT FOR YOU 


Sound investments are hard to find and 
yet it is poor policy to let your money 
remain idle. Send it to The Pathfinder 
for a “Pathfinder Improvement Note” and 
set it to work. We will accept loans in 
any reasonable amount from $100 up and 
pay you interest at the rate of four per 
cent per annum, from the date we receive 
your check. The interest will be paid 
semi-annually, without your having to 
send for it. You can withdraw your mon- 
ey any time, without notice, and receive 
your interest up to the day of withdraw- 
al. The Pathfinder is a permanent na- 
tional institution, established nearly 40 
years. It owns its own great plant at 
Washington, within three miles of the 
Capitol building, free of mortgage or 
bond encumbrance. By allowing us the 
use of your money you can help us to 
carry out further improvements, and be 
assured that your funds are safe as to 
both principal and interest. Make remit- 
tance to Pathfinder Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., George D. Mitchell, Treas- 
urer.—Advertisement. 


OLLECT YOUR BILLS 


yourself. No charges to pay. Complete outfit sent 
for $3, or will send C.O.D. Money back guarantee. 
P.£. SNOW, CORINNA, ME., Gox 175. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 


Club Values 


Each magazine for a full year unless otherwise noted 
and subscriptions may be new or renewal but must 
go to one address. Prices not good outside of 48 states. 





CLUB NO. 506 
Woman's Farm Life 


$ | Poultry Keeper 
1 ; Country Home $435 


CLUB NO. 501 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Country Home 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder Farm Mechanics 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
CLUB NO. 503 The Pathfinder 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Country Home 
Household Mag. 7 7 5 
Hunting & Fishing 
The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 504 
Pictorial Review 


Household Mag. 
Delineator ~ 00 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 505 
Country Home 
Poultry Keeper 
Household Guest + 25 
Woman's Farm Life 
Good Stories | Christian Herald 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 


CLUB NO. 508 


Good Stories a 50 


Country Home 
Delineator 
| The Pathfinder 

CLUB NO. 510 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Household Guest 
Delineator $ 50 
The Pathfinder 





CLUB NO. 511 


Woman's World 
Household Mag. $940 





Inclosed find $.... for which send me Club 


No including The Pathfinder one year 


Name 


St. or R. F. D 
City State 


ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 
for different publications direct to Pathfinder. Wash- 
ington, D. and avoid delays and loss of issues 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you 


A Profitable Spare 
Time Job for You 
You will welcome The Pathfinder way of 
converting your spare moments into real cash 
just as enthusiastically as does Mrs, M. M. J. 

who writes: 
“Your plan is a wonder. I never before 
realized one could make extra money so 
easily Why, I earned $3.60 in less than 
an hour the very first time I tried it.” 
Hundreds are now building a permanent spare 
time income through this plan. 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment is 
required. If you are desirous of increasing 
your income in your spare time, write us to 
day using the convenient coupon below, We'll 
tell you all about the money making oppor 
tunities that are open to you as our subscrip 
tion representative in your community. 
No Obligation Inquiry Blank 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 

Please send me full particulars about your 
making plan 


mone 


Name 


Address 


CIEF cccccccccccecese ‘ 


Truths Boldly Told 
Amazing Fearless Book 


Do not shut your eyes to facts. Learn the 
things YOU WANT TO KNOW. “SAFE 
COUNSEL,” amazing brave book, tells 
plainly vital secrets of sex life. Explains 
how to get the most out of life. Worth 
its weight in gold to every man and 
woman, married or single. Recom- 

\ \ mended by doctors, clergy, jurists 


Life’s Hidden Secrets Revealed 


Sex is no sin. Ignorance is wicked. Countless tragedies 
wrecked lives, broken hearts, sorrow, divorce — all caused 
by i rance of Sex. Think—then act—learn! This won- 
derful book is a priceless aid to great happiness and health. 
512 pages. 120 pictures. “Safe Counsel” sent postpaid for 


State 








$1.98. C.O. D. l5e additional. Send for this book today, sure. 
Educator Press, 


778 Hunter Bid., Chicago 
STUDY AT HOME 


Be independent. 

$10,000 annually. We guide you 
step by step-- furnish all text ma- 
terial, inclading fourteen- volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 

oor valuable 64-page ‘‘Law Guide 

and “‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, 6393-L, Chicago 














, instantly relieved t 
fF “LEET™”. Large $1 
jar sent on Free 
(LT 
remit priee. If not, your report cancels charge. Send 25c coin 
to cover packing and postage. Shipment will be promptly made 
CHEMICAL 


CO., inc., Dept. 1, Columbus, 
































































LOOT 


HE months of waiting and plan- 
ning and preparation had been 
drearily tiresome. But the coup 

itself had made Nash Pender the bliss- 
ful possessor of a well-worn satchel 
containing something more than $75,- 
000 worth of jewelry. 

He had done the trick, and he had 
got away clean, with no barest danger 
of suspicion or capture. It\was a pret- 
ty job, viewed from any angle at all. 
And he had worked it out by himself. 
Thus there was nobody to divide the 
loot with and nobody to squeal. 

To his fellow employees and to his 
boss, at the wholesale jewelry firm of 
Groden & Groden, he was known as a 
plodding faithful worker, not brilliant 
of course, and not destined to rise to 
any special heights, but certain to hold 
down his petty job as long as he 
should be able to work. 

Never was he a minute late at the 
office in the mornings. Never did he 
watch the clock as day merged to dusk. 
He worked hard, conscientiously, dog- 
gedly, not so much as frowning when 
rush orders called for unpaid over- 
time. He was the type of employee 
that a boss dreams of (and then wakes 
with a sense of glum nonfulfillment). 

For six years had Nash Pender toil- 
ed for Groden & Groden. And he hated 
every hour of every day of every year. 

Well did he know that he was not 
the kind of man who can leap upward 
from job to job or who can go out on 
the road and send orders back which 
wring congratulatory telegrams from 
the department heads. He was a plow 
horse, a predestined wage slave. 

But even as the normal uninspired 
day laborer has impossible visions of 
becoming a millionaire,so Nash Pender 
had mind pictures of competence and 
of ease. With Pender, to wish was to 
plan. For more than two years now 
he had planned, testing and rejecting 
one idea after another until at last he 
hit on the right one. Then the solu- 
tion of his problem was so absurdly 
easy that he wondered at himself for 
not thinking of it sooner. 

He had no dreams of millionaire- 
dom. All he asked was enough money 
to invest in such a way that he might 
live in modest and workless comfort 
for the rest of his days. 


NCE a month, at certain seasons, 
Keytes, the firm’s star salesman, 
set forth on the road with a stout little 
padlocked brown bag which contain- 
ed samples of new styles in jewelry. 
Always, just as he was starting out, he 
came into Mr. Groden’s private office 
for a good-by chat and for final in- 
structions. Together he and Groden 
would look over the bag’s shining 
contents and would discuss places and 
persons most likely to be interested. 
From his own desk in a near corner 
of the private office, Nash Pender 
would listen unheedingly to their chat, 
himself too busy to pay conscious at- 
tention to what did not concern him. 
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It was during a moment’s lull in his 
work, on one such day, that his Idea 
sprang fullgrown into his brain. 
Pender had seen that precious sam- 
ple bag a hundred times. More than 
once, on Keytes’s return from the road, 
the bag had been handed to him with 
orders to return the various articles 
in it to their proper compartments in 
one of the safes. He knew the bag, 
outside and inside, as well as he knew 
his own chiffonier drawers. It was 
not of an uncommon pattern, nor was 
it strikingly noticeable in any way, ex- 
cept for Keytes’s initials on its side 
and for the fine steel chain which 
fastened it to the salesman’s wrist. 


URING his own yearly vacation of 

a week, Nash Pender went to a 
city two hundred miles away. There 
at a leather-goods dealer’s he bought 
such a bag. At another shop he had 
Keytes’s initials stamped on it. Ata 
hardware store he bought a fine steel 
chain and a standard pattern lock. 
His vacation ended, he brought the 
bag back home in his suitcase. 

For many evenings thereafter he 
amused himself by rubbing it deftly 
against the floor of his room and by 
patting dirt against its surface and 
then cleaning it off. Gradually the 
bag lost its newness of aspect and took 
on the worn and workmanly appear- 
ance of Keytes’s. At last nobody could 
have told at a glance the difference be- 
tween the two satchels. 

Then came the task of finding the 
approximate weight of the samples 
Keytes was in the habit of carrying. 
This was an easy if slow process 
necessitating many secret weighings 
and the adding up of individual 
weights and then the stuffing of his 
own satchel with paper-wrapped 
stones and bits of mortar of approxi- 
mately the average bulk. 

One afternoon Keytes stopped as 
usual in Groden’s office, on the eve of 
his road trip. The samples were in- 
spected and returned to the bag. The 
bag lay on Groden’s desk, locked and 
ready as salesman and boss exchanged 
a few last words of idle good-by. 

Then Groden cried out in sharp as- 
tonishment. The always-stuffed waste- 
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basket beside his desk flared up in: 
a swirl of yellow flame. 

More than once Groden’s careless 
habit of tossing a match or an un 
tinguished cigarette into the bask. 
had caused a warning smolder.  }},) 
this time there was more than 
smolder. 

Several crumpled paper _ shee: 
soaked in paraffin, had responde; 
eagerly when Nash Pender had reach- 
ed forward, behind the backs of th 
two talkers, and had dropped a light- 
ed match into the basket. 


T ONCE he and Groden and Key tvs 

were on their feet. This time. 
apparently, the usual smolder had 
passed unnoted until it was a blaz 
Pender was the first to get into action 
Frenziedly he leaped for the big wate: 
cooler, picked it up bodily and over- 
turned it upon the burning basket 
The effort was too much for his bal- 
ance. The slippery cooler slid from 
his grasp and fell athwart the desk, 
scattering its contents. Nash fell 
across the desk too, bringing to the 
floor with him everything his con- 
vulsively clawing hands happened |: 
touch in his clumsy attempt to recover 
his balance. 

Fire and water, tumbling desk fu: 
niture and excitedly exclaiming men 
these brought a half dozen employees 
running into the private office. 

After a moment or so of confusion 
the fire was out. Several people were 
picking up and restoring to place th: 
scattered articles. Pender was apo!- 
ogizing gaspingly for his awkwardnes, 
and was trying to explain to the in 
dignant Groden that he had mean! 
everything for the best. 

Yet he did not breathe freely unti!, 
ten minutes later, Keytes picked up 
the bag from the table corner and 
chained it, as usual, to his wrist, shak- 
ing hands with Groden and nodding 3 
careless good-by to the gawky Nash. 
who had caused such a commotion. 

During those endless ten minutes 
there was always a chance that Keyt«s 
might remember something he had le!t 
unsaid about his proposed trip ani 
that he might open the bag to illus- 
trate his point with one or another of 
the samples. It was during those ten 
minutes that Nash Pender discovere: 
himself to be the possessor of a rack- 
ingly jumpy set of nerves. Long plan- 
ning and long anxiety were taking to!! 
of his supposedly bovine mind. He 
Was nervous and on edge. 

But the danger passed. Off march- 
ed Keytes with the substitute bag an 
its paper-wrapped bits cf stone and 
cement. In all probability the sales 
man would not open it until he shou! 
reach the first customer in the firs! 
town he was making for, a two days’ 
journey away. By that time the baz 
would have reposed in at least on 
hotel safe overnight and might als: 
be deposited in a safe on the train. 

Nash worked late that afternoon, «: 
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was his habit. Everyone had left the 
office when he went home. Under his 
loose ulster was strapped Keytes’ 
brown bag, which all afternoon had 
lain beneath Pender’s desk. The peril 
was past. There was no possible means 
whereby the substitution could be 
traced to him. 

For another six months or so he 
would continue to work at Groden & 
Groden’s. Then he would demand a 
raise. Being refused or offered only 
a petty sum, he would lose his temper 
and have a squabble with the peppery 
boss and get himself fired. Thence 
with his savings he would go on one 
of the cheaper personally conducted 
European tours—a jaunt he had been 
talking of, off and on, for months. At 
Cherbourg or Havre he would leave 
the cruise and make his way to Am- 
sterdam, the Mecca of jewel sellers. 
In due time he could come back to 
America and settle cozily in some city 
on the other side of the continent from 
the scene of his clerkly labors for 
Groden & Groden. Absurdly simple 
and safe. 

Home he went to the big rabbit-war- 
ren boarding house on River Street 
where for six years he had occupied 
one of the squalid second-floor back 
rooms jutting over the river. To his 
room he hurried, locking the door be- 
hind him, then hiding the precious 
jewel bag under his mattress and 
smoothing neatly the disturbed bed- 
clothes above it. 

He was angry at himself for the tin- 
gling that shook his nerves and which 
made him unduly irritable. Reaction 
had set in and had set in hard. 
Throughout all the leisurely and care- 
ful months of preparation he had not 
been aware of any nerve strain. Now 
that the job was done and done suc- 
cessfully—now that he had $75,000 
worth of jewelry which could not 
possibly be traced to him—he was 
weak and shaky and verging on nerv- 
ous collapse. 

Instead of going downstairs when 
the gong announced that the boarding 
house’s cheerless supper was ready, 
he crouched there in the gathering 
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Mrs.—Mary will see things in a different 
light now that she’s married. 

Mr.—I’ll say she will if she uses all the 
lamps and shades she got for wedding 
Presents. 
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Wife—What happened to that booklet 
on “How to Live to be 100” that came to 
the door today? 

Husband—I burned it up for fear your 
mother would get hold of it. 


darkness, wondering crankily why 
every boarder’s step passing his door 
made him want to scream or to hide. 

Rain lashed the one window of his 
room. This also teased his nerves un- 
bearably, as did the roar and swish 
of the river below. For five days it 
had been raining like this. For five 
days the river had been waxing noisier 
and noisier. Yet never until tonight 
had any of it annoyed Pender. 

He was rich. Ahead of him stretch- 
ed a life of lazy happiness. Yes, he 
was rich, and he was safe—safe past 
all danger of discovery. Yet—The 
clumping feet of boarder after board- 
er coming upstairs after supper 
brought a light sweat to his face and 
palms. Any step might well be the 
tread of a policeman. He was safe. 
He knew he was safe. Yet 

His teeth began to chatter. He took 
off his coat and collar and lay down. 
But almost at once he was up again, 
jerked to his feet by the loud opening 
of the door of the next room. Fiercely 
he sought to fight back his idiotic 
nervousness. 

He was rich. He was safe. Yet ac- 
cidents do happen. He remembered 
reading that the average criminal 
locks and double-locks nine of De- 
tection’s ten doors—and leaves the 
tenth door wide open. What door of 
miscalculation had he perhaps left 
ajar? He told himself for the 
fifteenth time that he was a hysterical 
fool. Yet 














OR hours he sat or lay or paced. 

The sounds of the city were dying 
out. Midnight was past. Only the 
rain and the river kept up their iterant 
racket. Then on the stairs sounded 
a cautious step, coming upward to- 
ward his room. Nash Pender steeled 
himself against a recurrence of his 
cowardly nerve jar. 

The steps halted outside his door. 
The handle was turned, softly, stealth- 
ily, as if someone wanted to surprise 
him sleeping and avert a struggle. 
Nash leaped up and stood shivering 
in the dark. 


13 

Finding the door locked, the new- 
comer abandoned caution. With all his 
force he pounded with his fist and 
then with a stick—evidently a night 
stick—against the panel. 

“Open!” he shouted in the imperson- 
ally firm voice of the law. “Open or 
il smash down the door. I know 
you’re there! Open up!” 

Instantly Nash Pender’s trembling 
nervousness slipped from him. In the 
shadow of actual discovery and arrest 
he was strangely cool. He reached 
under the mattress and drew forth 
the satchel. Tiptoeing to the window, 
he lifted the sash, under cover of the 
banging at the door. Out—far out— 
he hurled the heavy bag. Out—far 
out—the bag smote the turbid waters 
of the river—smote and sank forever 
to the bottom. 

Lighting the gas, Pender strode over 
to the door and unlocked it and flung 
it wide. Let the whole police force 
of the city come rushing in now if it 
chose to. The evidence was gone. He 
was safe. Nobody could prove he had 
taken the bag. It was at the bottom 
of the deep river somewhere, and 
there it would lie until Judgment Day. 
There was not one atom of proof 
against Nash. Whatever negligence in 
his plans had set the police on his 
track, he had them balked now. 


Wide he swung the door and stood 
truculently on the threshold. 

“Well,” he demanded, “who are you 
and what do you mean by waking an 
honest man at this time of night? If—” 

His defiant speech ended in a gurgle. 
Under the dim hallway gas flare sway- 
ed and hiccuped a disheveled little 
man who swung a battered cane. 

Owlishly the little man stared at 
the dumfounded Pender. Then he 
smiled sheepishly and mumbled: 

“*Scuse me, friend. Wrong floor 
again. Can’t ever seem to r’member 
right floor. Thought the wife had shut 
me out. Goin’ raise hob with her for 
locking door. Shorry waked you up, 
brother. My m’stake. G’night.” 

(Copyright, P. F. Collier & Son Co.) 
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We all know that a right hand is 
more valuable than the left, but how 
many know that the same holds true 
of the legs? At any rate, Pension 
Bureau records show that a soldier 
who loses his left leg lives longer 
than one deprived of his right member. 

An Egyptian oboe which had been 
put away in its case by some Egyptian 
musician (possibly on strike) 3,372 
years ago was played in a University 
of Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert. 

Two kinds of wood will not float in 
water—ebony and iroka. 

The one-man submarine reported in- 
vented by Emil Kulik had its counter- 
part in one invented by David Bush- 
nell in which Ezra Lee, another Con- 
necticut Yankee, is credited with help- 
ing drive the British out of New York 
harbor during the Revolution. 


























THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





WHITE INDIANS FOUND 


A Harvard Museum explorer has 
confirmed the long reported existence 
of white Indians in South America. 
Returning from an expedition during 
which he penetrated the alternate 
arid and jungle country of North- 
eastern Paraguay, Dr. Donald S. Wees, 
of that institution, reports the finding 
of white Indians with blond hair liv- 
ing in both the jungle and Grand Des- 
ert like wild animals. He says they 
do not have clothes, shelters or traps 
of any kind. The bow and arrow is 
their chief weapon. They were so 
shy and wild he couldn’t even get a 
picture of them. 


CANCER CHECKER 


The Rockefeller Institute announces 
the discovery of a substance in 
healthy embryonic skin that can in- 
hibit or check cancerous growth. The 
announcement was made in Science, 
oflicial organ of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, by Dr. James B. Murphy and Dr. 
Ernest Sturm, who have been con- 
ducting experiments with tissues from 
the healthy embryonic skin of mice. 
Their tests showed that a fluid sub- 
stance obtained from the tissues and 
applied on rodent tumors retarded 
growth in approximately 60 per cent 
of the cases so treated. 


PREDICTED HURRICANES 


Many months ago Herbert Janvrin 
jrowne, long range weather fore- 
caster of Washington, predicted that 
1932 would be a notable hurricane 
vear. In a recent announcement he 
claims his prediction is beginning to 
be fulfilled, and cites the fact that 
several typhoons, the equivalents of 
West Indian hurricanes, have already 
occurred along the western fringe of 
the Pacific, including the severe Phil- 
ippine storm on April 29th, one in 
Indo-China, another in Bengal, and a 
fourth at Mauritius. Similar storms, 
he says, have occurred in the hurri- 
cane region of the Atlantic. And if 
we take the word of Mr. Browne for 
it there will be others as the hurri- 
cane season advances. 

COLD STORAGE STARLIGHT 

Previously in these columns we told 
about the officials of the 1933 Century 
of Progress Exposition at Chicago 
deciding to let beams from the star 
Arcturus turn on the lights the first 
tight of the fair. Arcturus was se- 
lected because it takes the light from 
that body 40 years to reach the earth 
and 1933 is just 40 years since Chi- 
cago’s last World’s Fair, in 1893. The 
plan is to have Arcturus’s light come 
through the big telescope at Yerkes 
Observatory, University of Chicago, 
and relayed to the fair grounds. Now 
it seems that the officials are worried 
that the opening night of the expo- 
sition might be dark with Arcturus’s 








light obscured by storm clouds. But 
Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler has come to 
their rescue by announcing that 
Arcturus’s light can be captured and 
stored for use in case it is too cloudy 
to get it from the star that night. Dr. 
Rentschler says the light, after com- 
ing through the Yerkes telescope “can 
be trapped by absorption in a phos- 
phorescent substance, frozen in liquid 
air and then released at will.” 


NEW “RIOT” GUN 

The War Department announces the 
perfection of a new “riot” gun. It is 
of the French .75 type mounted on a 
heavy four-wheel motorized truck. 
The special pedestal mounting per- 
mits firing in any direction. This spe- 
cial piece of ordnance, worked out at 
the suggestion of Maj. Gen. George Van 
Horn Moseley, deputy chief of staff, 
has a range of 7,000 yards or nearly 
four miles. How times do change! 
During the World war they called such 
pieces “field artillery,” not riot guns. 


LIGHT AND LIFE 


The threads of life and light are 
interwoven in an intricate pattern. 
The complexity of their interactions 
is shown in a study of the correlations 
of radiation and organic phenomena 
just made by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Understanding of their re- 
lationships is said to be of growing 
importance owing to the increasing 
employment of radiation therapy by 
physicians. 


SUDS COOL MOTOR 


In a Detroit research laboratory 
under the direction of Earl Barthol- 
omew experiments are being con- 
ducted with the world’s first suds 
motor—a one-cylinder experimental 
motor. The suds are not used as fuel, 
but for cooling the piston and ex- 
haust valve. Such cooling is said to 
result in a big increase in power— 
one-third more than normal. Cooling 
the exhaust valve alone increases the 
power eight per cent, while piston 
cooling yields 25 per cent more power. 
Who knows but that some day we may 
have to ask the service station at- 
tendant for a few soapsuds as well as 
for gasoline and oil. That is, if the 
wife didn’t save the weekly laundry 
suds! 


DOUBLE STARS CATALOGUED 


Dr. Robert Aitken, who since 1895 
has been an astronomer at Lick Ob- 
servatory of the University of Cali- 
fornia and at present director of that 
star gazing institution, has recently 
completed the tedious task of cata- 
loguing all the double stars in the 
northern sky. In announcing his 
achievement to the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society at London, Dr. Aitken 
said his census showed there were 
17,180 pairs of double stars in the 
northern sky in addition to the 13,175 
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double stars catalogued by W. S. Bur; 
ham in 1907. It took the Lick 4 
tronomer 12 years to list and descri! 
his 17,180 double stars in two hu 
volumes. He estimates that he } 
spent as much as four years of | 
life at the end of a telescope. 


POISONOUS MEXICAN TOADS 


Among the weird Mexican amph 
ians described in a scientific mo; 
graph just issued by the Smithsoni 
Institution is a monster toad that n 
diffuse a deadly poisonous gas wh 
frightened or in pain. This queer cr: 
ture inhabits the hottest portion 
Mexico, its range extending over 
line into Arizona and California. 
scientific name is “Bufo alvarius,” 
it has a cousin in the “Bufo marinu 
largest of all American toads, also s 
to be poisonous. 


NATURE’S STEAM ROLLERS 
Hurricanes are steam-powered. Th 
derive their force from the energy, 
sunlight absorbed by the = surf 
waters of the ocean and then tra 
ferred to the air in the form of h 
and water vapor. 


NOW IT’S “NARROWCASTING” 

The latest means of voice or soun 
transmission is a beam of light. Th 
type of communication, may we sa 
is called “narrowcasting.” It wa 
perfected by John Bellamy Taylor 
chief engineer of the General Elec- 
tric Co. The first practical demo 
stration of this new secretive syst 
of communication was recently sta: 
ed at night between the Navy dirigib|: 
Los Angeles 3,000 feet in the air and 
the company’s research laboratories 
at Schenectady. Their “light” c 
versation was picked up by a radi 
station and broadcast over a nationa! 
chain. Did you hear it? We did; th 
fading too! The inventor claims tl: 
fading was due to the fact that th 
officer on the dirigible aiming th: 
beam of light allowed it to swerv: 
from the mirror picking it up on th 
ground. 


i 
BUT LOOK AT ’EM NOW 

The population of Los Angeles in 18° 
A. M. (Afore Movies) was 1,600. 

A census of Chicago for the year 158 
showed 398 dwellings, four warehous« 
29 drygoods stores, three drug. sto: 
(without lunch counters), 19 groceries. 
taverns, 17 lawyers’ offices, five chur 
and no speakeasies. 





WHAT NEXT? 





An artificial island more than 400 yar 
square is to be anchored off Monte Ca: 
It will be used as a floating theater. 

The Weaver High School at Hartfor 
Mass., bans the wearing of ankle sox. 

The Germans have a new remedy f 
malaria—called Atebrin. 

Rumania prohibits all transactions 
foreign exchange except through its np 
tional bank. 

A machine claimed capable of diagno>- 
ing illness by means of a homo-vibra r 
was demonstrated at the American Natt 
ropathic Association convention. 
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PEOPLE 


UNDERSLUNG PIPE AGAIN 
HERE is much speculation in the 
resignation of Charles G. Dawes 
as president of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. In the 14 
weeks that Dawes was its head, this 
Hoover emergency body loaned $500,- 
(00,000. With the balancing of the 
budget, Dawes 
feels that “the 
turning point to- 
ward eventual 
prosperity in this 
country seems to 
have been reach- 
ed” and = accord- 
ingly quit to go 
back to his Chi- 
cago bank = and 
management of 
that city’s forth- 
coming world’s 
far. General 
Dawes may have 
relinquished the ambassadorship (and 
the knee breeches—which he never 
wore!) at the Court of St. James to 
Andy Mellon, but he refused to hand 
down his underslung pipe. The fa- 
miliar pipe and the equally famous 
Mr. Dawes.as chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
again became inseparable companions 
at the capital. One evening recent- 
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Dawes 


ly Mr. Dawes was an invited guest 
at a White House dinner and took 
his pal along. The Marine Band 
was playing soft music when Mr. 
Dawes entered the front door. Now 
Mr. Dawes is quite chummy with 


the bandsmen (as long as they don’t 
play his “Melody in A,” which he de- 
tests) so, following his usual wont, he 
stopped to speak to the boys. Before 
doing so, however, he gave his pipe 
a sharp rap on his shoe and a well 
filed and lighted bowl duibienlied 
right in the middle of the immaculate 
entrance hall. Attendants were aghast 
but the colored man who put in a dis- 
creet appearance with a dust pan and 
broom as soon as Mr. Dawes had join- 
ed the other guests was overheard to 
remark, “But he’s a fine gemman, 
anyhow!” 
ee 

QUICK, THE BLUE PENCIL! 

The Bryan (Ohio) Business Men’s 
Association formally protested the 
government’s “extravagance” in plan- 
ning to erect a $90,000 post office build- 
ing in that town—less than 5,000 resi- 
dents. Similarly, the Lion’s Club of 
Riverton, Wyo., (1,600 population) pe- 
litioned Congress not to go ahead with 
its “pork barrel” appropriation of 
$70,000 for a post office there. The 
House also voted $227,000 for three 
new post offices in Bradford county, 
Pa.— $95,000 for one at Towanda 
(4.100 population, and losing since 
1920!), $77,000 for one at Canton 
(1,900 pop.) and $55,000 for Troy 
(1,040). Which caused the editor of 
the Canton Sentinel to editorialize 
with an old time journalistic spirit 





unfortunately for the na- 
seems limited to the 


which now, 
tion at large, 
rural press: 

Most any of us would like to see a 
$77,000 federal building in Canton, but 
what would it amount to after we get it? 
It would just be a sort of monument to 
foolish expenditure. A very few local 
laborers would be employed for a very 
few weeks and the money expended would 
not be distributed very widely. A few 
contractors would “systematize” the build- 
ing of these post offices and would grab 
off the money. The nation as a whole 
would be the loser and local people would 
temporarily profit to a very limited ex- 
tent. To cap the climax we would have 
a great big empty store room which is 
the present quarters of our very efficient 
post office and the prospects of anyone 
being able to take over this big room and 
successfully operate a business of suf- 
ficient size to pay the rental is very re- 
mote. 

What is true of the situation in Canton 
is true of every other town mentioned. 
If the government feels that it must spend 
this money we would favor taking the 
$300,000 they propose to “blow” in Brad- 
ford county and match state funds to help 
complete the township road program. 
Twenty times more people would be em- 
ployed during the construction period and 
every one in the county would be bene- 
fited when the job was completed. We 
would have something we could all use 
and every sort of service would be im- 
proved. Let’s not double overhead ex 
penses in government departments just 
now. 

a pe 
DEATH BEATS HONOR 

On his 65th birthday King George pub- 
lished the usual list of the names of 
men singled out for honors. Among those 
announced was William Albert Pinker, 
85-year-old worker in the British Museum 
who was famous for his ability to handle 
statues crumbling with age. But the vet- 
eran, whose services were so indispensa- 
ble that he remained as curators came 
and went, never heard of the honor. A 
few hours before the list of honors was 
formally given to the world Pinker died 
in a hospital. Among his achievements 
were the reconstruction of a model of 
the mausoleum at Halicarnassus, one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world, 
and the piecing together of the fragments 
of the Elgin marbles. 


WHO CARES? 








The International Pageant of Pulchri- 
tude (bathing beauty show, to you!) at 
Galveston, Tex., has been changed to the 
Galveston Beauty Pageant. 

“Indian Love Call” has been adopted as 


the theme song for the Colorado state 
penitentiary band. 
More than 1,000 telephone calls a day 


are made between London and Paris. 

You are not allowed to catch a bass less 
than eight inches long in Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park. 

Atom tracks have been photographed 
by Professor William D. Harkins of the 
University of Chicago. 

The Templeton Crocker expedition has 
scaled the top of Indefatigable Island 
west of Ecuador. 

A new record for a frog jump was set 
by “Budweiser” when he leaped 13 feet 
and five inches at a national match at 
Angels Camp, Cal. 

The curvature of 
space may be positive, 
explains Dr. Einstein. 


three-dimensional 
negative or zero, 





WHERE, OH WHERE, 





Can | Find the Answer? 


How do cantaloupes differ from muskmelons? 
What is the harvest moon? 

Where are Panama hats made? 

Can blackbirds be white? 


What are edible bird's nests? 

Does moonlight ever produce rainbows? 
What President was blind in one eye? 
How did Hell Gate get its name? 
When were the Dark Ages? 

Is heavy dew 


a sign of fair weather? 


Can you answer these popu 
lar questions without hesi 
tation—can you dispose of 
those you encounter in 
everyday life with equal 
confidence and promptness 
Or, like most folks have 
you often wished for a con- 
venient and dependable ref 
erence work, one that will 
positively settle those tan 
talizing questions for al 
time—one that you < 
quote as an indisput ab) t 
authority? It is for 

such intelligent and pro- 
gressive people that Georg 
w Stimpson, editor f 
Pathfinder’s famous Que 
tion Box, wrote “Nugget 
of Knowledge.’’ It is 
storehouse of data—-the net result of years 
search, condensed into 427 pages and painstakin 
indexed for ready reference. You need not do wit! 
out it any longer—send only $1.65 and ‘‘Nuggets of 
Knowledge’’ will be send postpaid by return mail ( 
your Pathfinder subscription extended one full year 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 








Gentlemen: Enclosed is your bargain price of $1 65 
Send “Nuggets of Knowledge’ postpaid and The 
Pathfinder one year to 
Name 

or R. F. D 
Post Office State 
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home making 
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ete outht and supply 
LA to-day for free 
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don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years of 
needless discomfort, worry? 
Try a Brooks Automatic Air RUPTURE 
Cushion! Permits opening to 


close, yet holds securely, comfortably. Thousands re- 
rt amazing results. Light, neat-fitting. Patented 
dl one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A PENNY’S RISK. 
Rupture Book, nin a facts, postpaid in 

~- 2 sealed envelope. Writel 
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Pile Suffering. 
If you have piles in any form write for a 
FREE sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 
E. R. Page Co., 2176-B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





COMPLETE UNKNOWN’S TOMB 

T a cost of $400,000 the tomb of 
A the Unknown Soldier at Arling- 

ton cemetery has finally been 
completed. The increased height 
was necessary to keep sightseers 
from sitting on it, and the sculp- 
turing is for finishing effect. The 
completed sarcophagus is,11 feet high 
and nine feet wide, and of white mar- 
ble to match the glistening amphi- 
theater to the rear. For the purpose 
a single block of marble was quarried 
near the top of a Colorado mountain. 
Taken to Vermont, it received pre- 
liminary carving from the hands of 
Thomas Hudson Jones of New York 
before being brought to the capital 
for final touches while the sentry— 
put on guard when the unknown hero 
was buried in 1921—walked his post 
on the heights overlooking the Po- 
tomac and capital. On the front panel 
are three figures—Peace, Victory and 
Valor—symbolic of the Allies. Each 
side is divided into three panels by 
Doric pilasters and in each panel is 
carved an inverted wreath. Lorimer 
Rich, also a New Yorker, is the archi- 
tect. 


EVEN BOOTLEGGERS MAY CUT 

The depression has at last hit the 
bootlegging profession. Even our most 
prominent and respected bootleggers 
are coming to the capital and com- 
plaining that there is so much over- 
production and cut prices that there 
is no longer much money in the busi- 
ness. Which reminds us that while 
hunting wild flowers in near-by woods 
your editor and family came upon a 
big still around which everything was 
very still, but apparently the boys 


HEARD BY THE WAY 


“I’d rather live here than in heav- 
en.”—Boy visitor about five years 
old. 

“It ain’t as large or as pretty as 
our movie theater back home.”— 
Out-of-towner on seeing the Eliza- 
bethan theater in the Folger Shake- 
speare Library for the first time. 

“We are very busy doing noth- 
ing.”—Unidentified representative 
in House corridor. 

“Hoover must have been eating 
raw meat.”—Girl secretary to Dem- 
ocratic representative in comment- 
ing on new executive policy. =i 


were just observing the Sabbath for 
some 10 or more 100-gallon vats of 
“mash” were all set to be run off 
Monday morning! 


STREET GARAGES 

It’s getting so in Washington that 
a man can’t drive up in front of his 
own home of an evening. The all- 
night parking of autos is to blame. 
The capital has one auto to every three 
and a fraction persons and there 
aren’t enough garages to go around. 
Besides, there’s the depression. So 
more than 50,000 persons park their 
cars at the curb all night. Unbroken 
lines of cars, especially in the apart- 
ment house areas, are a strange sight to 
the average visitor from “back home” 
where over-night parking is not per- 
mitted, even with lights—which Wash- 
ington’s parked cars need not have. 
A bad feature of the auto situation in 
the District is that nearly one-fourth 
of these cars are said to be of ancient 
vintage. The local tax office, in fact, 








“Here Rests in Honored Glory an American Soldier Known But to God” reads the 
inscription on the completed Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
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reports 30,000 machines too decre)jj 
to have any taxable or resale vali. 
A goodly number are owned and | p- 
erated by students in the colleges 4), 
schools which abound in Washingt 
There is a growing idea that so man, 
“worthless” cars constitute a menac. 
to public safety. Hence the local .gj. 
tation for a compulsory insurance |4\ 
which would principally compensate 
victims from the operation of this 
type of vehicle. 


NO FORDS FOR UNION MEN 


Local union men have been busy 
getting rid of their Fords. From re. 
liable sources we learn that a &%1(i) 
fine is slapped on every one found 
driving a flivver. It appears that the 
Ford assembly plant at Alexandria, 
Va., was built by non-union labor and 
this is organized labor’s way of zet- 
ting even. Meanwhile the Sheet \eta! 
Workers’ local has rejected a wae 
cut of from $12 to $9 a day. 


CAPITAL FOLKLORE 

The “Fighting Quaker” (as \(rs 
Gann now calls the chief execuliv: 
rose at five a.m. to prepare his “ce 
gency” plea to Congress. Senator \. 
denberg of Michigan sets the pace [i 
white suits in the upper house. [ic 
resentative Adkins of Illinois cate: 
to his colleagues with a “notary pub- 
lic” sign on his office door. Wonde: 
if Representative Fuller of Arkansas 
who would have all government em- 
ployees do the impossible by learning 
to sing “The Star Spangled Banner, 
knows the words himself! Perc) 
Crosby, the wet cartoonist, has bought 
an $85,000 estate in Virginia. 








PRATTLETATTLE 





IBRARY of Congress officials are stil! 

miffed at not being invited to the 
Folger Shakespeare Library opening 
“Repeal the 18th Amendment” signs « 
wet autos have a rival in “Help the Presi- 
dent Enforce the Law” slogans on thi 
cars of drys ... Adjacent baseball games 
attracted almost as many spectators as 
the spectacular massing of the colors a 
the base of the monument as part of tl 
bicentennial program ... Those of the 
Jewish faith were somewhat nettled a! 
the types of hymns selected on that occa- 
sion . .. The Senate district committee 
is probing maintenance of high rentals 
in Washington. 

Capitol policemen have appeared in | 
shirts for hot weather duty ... Spring 
visitors invariably express amazemei! 
the sight of youths going to school armed 
with rifles. (Boys in good health « 
obliged to drill as cadets under army st- 
pervision.) . . . The Senate barber sh! 
gives its select patronage the choic: 
three blackhead removers ... The Bure: 
of Fisheries has some 1,200 publication 
and 500 memoranda on that subject 
tap ... Vice President Curtis has rule¢ 
that guffaws from the press gallery 
just as obnoxious as those from the spec- 
tators’ galleries, and that hereafter w! 
the galleries are ordered cleared the new>s- 
papermen must clear out as well. 

a ee 

A psychologist warns girls in red dr 
es to keep away from any animal wear!!: 
horns. Except automobiles, we presum: 
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HOLLYWOOD 


CRITICISM AND CRITICS 


ECENT criticism of current pic- 

tures by religious organizations 

and one church’s advocacy of 
“a federal commission that shall deal 
with the evil at its source” reminds us 
that films do not necessarily have to 
have S. A. (Sex Appeal) to make B. A. 
(Boxoffice Appeal). Take “Chang,” 
one of the first wild life (in an animal 
sense) pictures, for instance. It cost 
about $100,000 to make and to date it 
has brought in more than $2,000,000. 


We also hear much from educators, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher and 
kindred associations about the need 
for better pictures. But it just seems 
that when a good picture comes along 
the would-be-reformers are at some 
other show seeing for themselves how 
“hot” the usual run of films really are. 
[The poor patronage of some worth 
while pictures of late attest to this. 
Recently we were at a performance 
where good music, decency and good 
acting were combined in a romance 
with a moral but you could count the 
audience on your fingers. We have 
about reached the counclusion that the 
critics want better pictures—but want 
other people to see them. 

Johnny Weissmuller, the swimmer, 
is still displaying scars he says he re- 
ceived When making “Tarzan.” His 
encounter with crocodiles was a mat- 
ler of trick photography. However, 
he was knocked down by lions. 
“They’re tame,” he explained, “and 
their claws have been removed, but 
boy, they go for you like a football 
tackler—and they have teeth. I held 
a piece of meat in the hand with the 
dagger and the lion, of course, went 
for it. And got it! They simply knock 
one down and take it. It’s like playing 
rough with an overgrown dog.” 











James Cagney is still on the “outs” 
because he thinks he doesn’t get 
enough salary. Though he plays tough 
parts he loves to 
peck on a piano 
n his leisure time. 

Carmel Myers 


(Mrs. Ralph Blum) 
is the mother of 
a 10-pound boy. 
Conrad Nagel has 
the title role in 
“The Man Called 
Back,” being pro- 
duced by World 
Wide, from Sout- 
er’s novel, “Silent 
Thunder.” Greta 
Garbo claims to 
shun publicity yet pays a clipping 
bureau a big bill every month. “Chuck” 
Riesner, one of the well known Jolly- 
wood directors, wears no man’s collar 
because his are made to order. Neil 
Hamilton considers 13 his lucky num- 
ber. While working on “The Woman 
in Room 113” at the Fox lot he has 
dressing room 113. Also, his house 
number in Brentwood Heights is 193, 
Which total 13. Whenever Norma 





Cagney 





Talmadge travels she takes along her 
own pale, pink satin sheets and pillow 
cases, as well as a chinchilla cover 
for her bed. 

P.S. Have you heard of the movie 
star who got fallen arches marching 
down the aisle to her own wedding? 

ee 


“O-KAY, COLONELS!” 


While the governor is away the 
lieutenant governor will play. At least 


that is what happened in Kentucky. 
While Governor Laffoon was watch- 
ing auto racers make lap after lap on 
the Indianapolis brick speedway, 
Lieutenant Governor “Happy” Chand- 
ler was creating colonel after colonel 
in the Blue Grass. In all, he added 24 
colonels, three generals and two ad- 
mirals to that state’s already big staff. 

ed 

ORDER IN THE COURT 

The widow of a Philadelphia publisher 
is suing a former judge for $9,600 overdue 
on account of “puffs” of, by and for the 
erstwhile magistrate which the paper pub- 
lished. 

A Troy, N. Y., court awarded a woman 
$2,000 damages for the unauthorized use 
of her photo by a monthly magazine, 
though the same had been supplied by a 
news picture service. 

A writer is suing the editor of another 


monthly for $300 damages due to two 
articles being held for nearly three 
months before being returned with the 


usual slip. 














BRAIN TEASER 





MY NEIGHBOR’S GARDEN 
AKING Mrs. Henry Ford’s sug- 
gestion seriously, the lady next 
door to Ye Ole Puzzle Editor got 
all in a lather working her garden. 
Aside from her flowers she had just 
room enough to plant 129 hills of 
vegetables. And in that space she 
wanted to plant three times as many 
hills of potatoes as hills of onions; 
half as many hills of radishes as of 
onions and potatoes combined; half 
as many hills of tomatoes. as of po- 
tatoes and radishes combined, and half 
as many hills of beets as hills of 
radishes and tomatoes combined. We 
helped her to figure it out and now her 
backyard garden is growing nicely. 
Can you determine how many hills of 
each kind of vegetable she planted? 
Answer will be given next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—When the old gen- 
eral made the suggestion about forming a 
circle and eliminating every third man 
he had something up his sleeve. That is, 
he knew his mathematics. Thus it was 
that he placed himself the 16th man in 
the circle and his aid the 31st. If you 
will draw a circle and place dots—41 for 
the 41 men around it—then cross out 
every third one you will finally come to 
the point where only two dots or two 
men remain—the general and his aid, who 
were at the 16th and 31st places, respec- 
tively, from the starting point. 

ge 


The depression has hit the poets so 
hard that they are again living on crusts 
of bread. 














Soothes Eyes 
After Motoring 


Motoring fills the eyes with dust— 
makes them feel hot, tired and 
heavy. An application of soothing 
Murine after driving not only re- 
freshes your eyes but washes away 
all irritating particles, thus prevent- 
ing a bloodshot condition. 150 





applications of this entirely harm- 
less lotion cost only 60c. Try it! 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





What President wrote his own epitaph? 

Jefferson wrote an epitaph to be placed 
on his tombstone after his death. It is on 
the present stone over his grave at Monti- 
cello and reads as follows: “Here lies 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of the statue for 
religious freedom in Virginia, and foun- 
der of the University of Virginia.” 


Who owns Helgoland now? 

Germany still possesses this island in 
the North sea, but she is not permitted to 
fortify it. 

Who was the Prince of Rails? 

Robert Todd Lincoln, the eldest son of 
President Lincoln, was facetiously so 
known, the title being a pun on the Prince 
of Wales and alluding to his father’s rail- 
splitting experiences. Robert Lincoln 
died only a few years ago. 


What does the name “Nevada” mean? 
“Nevada” is a Spanish word meaning 
“snow-clad.” 


Does Vice President Curtis attend cabi- 
net meetings? 
He does not. Coolidge was the only 
vice president who regularly attended the 
meetings of the president’s cabinet. 


How fast can a wild ostrich run? 


Wild ostriches can run as fast as 50 or 
60 miles an hour for short distances. Os- 
trich hunters find little difficulty in cor- 
ralling the birds because they invariably 
run in circles and can be overtaken by 
horses. 


Did Washington accept a bonus? 

George Washington received a cash bo- 
nus and a grant of land for his services 
in the Indian wars. 


What do the letters “L.S.” on legal docu- 
ments signify? 

These letters are the abbreviation of 
Latin “locus signilli,” meaning place for 
the seal. The Romans used to take off 
their signet rings and imprint their seals 
on all documents; and the present legal 
practice is a survival of that custom. 


Is there any difference between the horse- 
chestnut and the buckeye? 


“Buckeye” is merely another name for 
the species of horse-chestnut which is na- 
tive to America. 


Does the opossum come down a tree head 
first? 


The opossum, like the bear, raccoon and 
most tree-climbing animals except squir- 
rels, comes down a tree tail first by pref- 
erence, although he may reverse the meth- 
od when in a hurry. The coati, a relative 
of the raccoon found in Central and South 
America, is the only tree-climbing animal 
of any size which regularly comes down 
a tree head first. 


What flag is known as the Union Jack? 
This is the name popularly given to the 
British military flag. It is a composite 
of the flags of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. The British national flag was im- 
properly called the “Union Jack” from 
the fact that James I, the first king after 
the union of England and Scotland, signed 
his name “Jacques.” Strictly speaking, a 


“jack” is a flag flown upon the jackstaff 
of a ship. 


In the United States the term 





“union jack” is applied to the blue flag 
with white five-pointed stars—one for 
each state of the Union—used in the navy 
and displayed when a vessel is in port. 


Which is correct, “Savior” or “Saviour”? 


Standard American dictionaries give 
“Savior” as the preferred spelling of this 
word. “Saviour,” however, is given sec- 
ond and it is the preferred spelling in 
Great Britain. 


What famous conqueror was left-handed? 


Alexander the Great is said to have been 
left-handed. 


How did “mistletoe” originate? 


This word is a corruption of Anglo- 
Saxon mistletan, which is believed to be 
derived from Norse “mistel,” bird dung, 
and “tein,” twig or plant. Birds often 
eat the berries of the mistletoe, and ac- 
cording to an old notion the plant was 
propagated entirely by the dung of birds. 
A large European thrush is frequently 
called the missel bird because it feeds on 
mistletoe berries. 


Who was the “Little Magician”? 


President Martin Van Buren was popu- 
larly so called because of his shrewdness 
in intrigue and in the manipulation of 
political campaigns. 


When was the first settlement made in 
the United States north of the Car- 
olinas? 

The first European settlement made in 
the northern part of what is now the 
United States was made in 1604 by Pierre 
de Gast Sieur de Monts when he built a 
fort on St. Croix island and spent the 
winter there with a party of French ex- 
plorers. 


Do scorpions commit suicide? 


The common notion that scorpions com- 
mit suicide by stinging themselves to 
death when tortured by fire is not sup- 
ported by scientific investigation. The 
poison of the scorpion has no effect on 
the individual itself or on other members 
of the same species. 


How many brothers does Andrew W. Mel- 
lon have? 


Andrew W. Mellon, American ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, has two brothers, 
James R. and Richard Beatty Mellon, both 
bankers living in Pittsburgh. Neither has 
held public office. 


Does lightning fertilize the soil? 

The popular belief that the fertility of 
the soil is increased in spots where light- 
ning strikes probably has some scientific 
basis. The electrical shock may have an 
effect in rendering the minerals in the soil 
more soluble and making the elements of 
fertility more available to plants. This 
belief is only distantly related to another 





BAD BREAKS 
It was expected that the largest 
POLE at any city election would 


be brought out today.—Minneapolis 
paper. 
How about big Swedes? 














The Pathfinde, 


one, namely, that lightning fixes nitri..., 
and that the general soil fertility is j,,. 
proved through this fixation. 
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DEPRESSION DENTS 


General admission tickets to the ».\\; 
ical conventions were put on sale for th, 
first time in history. 

A Terre Haute, Ind., dentist offers ., ey. 
change first class dental work for wat | 
horses, hogs, grain or whathaveyou 

Britain’s unemployed cost the go\ erp. 
ment’s treasury $333,000,000 last yea 
including local relief. 

Argentina was only able to pay 
federal wages by means of a $125,()()().1) 
“patriotic” loan. 

Skip Tracers are in greater demand 
ever. (Skip tracers are investigator, | 
hunt up and trace down persons \| 
have skipped their installments, | 
to new addresses, etc.) 

They have even cut down the mn 
of squares in cross-word puzzles! 

—_—— <2 o 
WE KNEW IT WOULD HAPPEN 

Down Fredericksburg, Va., way a« | 
band mistook his wife for a wease! 4: 
shot her. 

A Washington man using a public » 
repeatedly got the wrong number but did- 
n’t rip the instrument from the } 
until he couldn’t get his nickel baci 

The National Confectioners Associ:‘ 
has appointed a special delegation tv pro- 
test the proposed tax on sweets. 


a _c 


FRENCH GHOSTING 


At the time of the assassination of Pres- 
ident Doumer at Paris all the newspapers 
told of Claude Farrere, well known nav 
officer and author, who grappled with tly 
Russian assassin. Reporters desirous of 
learning more about Farrere looked in | 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, where the) 
found details of his career, the titles 
his best known books and other facts, 
but, surprisingly, they read also that | 
was killed in action in Flanders in 191) 
It has been suggested that Farrere migh' 
write another book on that incident 








ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of tha 
best-seller, ‘‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ to (he 
person contributing our idea of the most origin 


tidbit of the week. Oddities about your local't 
things which you personally know to be fact a: 
ferred. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor. The Path 





The long-bearded Captain Jolin 
Smith, who ruled the James! 
colony with an iron hand, was 
29 years of age when he left Virg 

Four different men once held 
office of governor of Georgia wit! 
single year. 

Science has discovered no m 
of determining the fertility of es 
without having them incubated 
a time. 

Only three persons have been | 
both the poles—Amundsen, Weis!! 
and Byrd. 

The state of Louisiana is not divite' 
into counties. 

The book of Ecclesiasticus is 
part of the Protestant Bible. 

Giles county, Tenn., has furnisheé 
three different governors for the st: 
all bearing the same name. 
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WOMEN 


WOMEN RULE THE CITIES 


For the first time in the history of 
our country there is an excess of wom- 
en in the cities. A survey by the 
University of Chicago reveals 100 
females to every 98 males in urban 
centers with 108 men to every 100 
females in rural districts. 


“BANGS” RETURN 


The hairdressing business is try- 
ing to come back with a “bang.” And 
are the women tickled? Well—they 
call them “feather bangs.” Thin and 
feathery, they are new and flattering, 
with the back shingled and the sides 
curled flat against the head, and are 
supposed to last longer than “perma- 
nents.” Incidentally, those long hori- 
zontal curls over the cheek which are 
part of the new mode suggest a con- 
venient place for a smart stenog or 
housewife to stow her lead pencil! 


INVITATION NOVELTY 


Invitations for a picnic in honor of 
a Washington couple “that way about 
each other” assume a very informal 
nature, being on scraps of rough paper 
with an attached coupon to be filled 
in and mailed to signify the guest’s 
acceptance or regrets. 


FAT BABIES NOT HEALTHIEST 


The fat baby may get the most 
“kitechy-coos” but it is not necessarily 
the healthiest. So Dr. Douglas Par- 
nold told at the annual meeting of the 
New York State Medical Society. 
Warning against forced feeding, Dr. 
Parnold thinks the problem is more 
psychological than physiological. In 
his opinion a baby can skip a meal 
without being hungry. 


AGAINST CONVICT CODDLING 


In protest against “coddling” of con- 
victs, Dona Victoria Kent y Siano re- 
signed as director of Spanish prisons. 
She was the first woman to occupy 
an important post with the new re- 
public. She is a lawyer by profession. 


GARDENS FORMAL AND INFORMAL 


In formal gardens the design is of 
paramount importance, says Furman 
L. Mulford, Department of Agriculture 
horticulturist. Planting must be sub- 
servient to the design, that is to say it 
must not hide or disguise the outline. 
Mr. Mulford explains: 











In this type of garden straight or curv- 
ed lines must often be more or less accu- 
rately reproduced in foliage or flower 
masses. The number of plants that lend 
themselves readily to the control neces- 
sary to produce the desired results are 
less numerous than those adapted to less 
formal plantings. Sometimes the plant 
effects may be informal, even though the 
garden design is formal. In “an old- 
fashioned garden” or “a grandmother's 
garden” the planting is more like that in 
borders, although often the groupings in 
individual beds may be practically all of 
the same height, instead of the plants in- 
creasing in height from the walk toward 
the center, each bed using such a height 

to produce the garden effect desired. 


outer beds are taller than 
then again each bed 


Usually the 
those in the middle; 
may be graded from the walk toward its 
center, the latter being by far the most 


usual method, even where the highest 
plants in the different beds increase from 
the inner beds to the border ones. The 
general handling in the garden is much 
the same as in borders. 


KEEPING POTATOES 
Potatoes kept in a well-closed bin 
with some ripe apples will not sprout. 


A PRODIGY AT EIGHT 


Joanna Xenos could not be grad- 
uated from the Chicago high schools 
this year. She is too young—only 
eight! She went through eight grades 
in two years and taught backward 
children for one term. Her immi- 
grant-parents cannot speak or write 
English. 

ee 
NO SENTENCE 

What’s wrong with this sentence: 
“Neither gangsters nor murderers are mo- 
lested very much by Chicago police”? It 
appears in a Windy City public school 
textbook and Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel Carl J. Appel questions it on two 
counts—grammar, “and libelous besides.” 

Oe 
DELICIOUS DANGER 

A luckless lady from Lynn, soured by 
the loss of life’s little joys, declares that 
“Kissing is merely a swapping of germs. 
Is there,” she challenges the Boston Tran- 
script, “any defense for this contaminat- 
ing custom?” “Well,” defends the editor, 
“one good germ deserves another !” 

ee 


A WOMAN’S CLUB LITANY 


God, our creator, our Father and our 
Friend, from many homes and with 
many minds we come together this 


day, bound each to each as daughters of 
Thy Wisdom, Thy Love, Thy Will. 

May day unto day utter speech and night 
unto night show knowledge. 

May the spirit of the Lord rest upon us, 
the Spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the Spirit of counsel and right, the 
Spirit of knowledge and fear of the 
Lord. 

Of us may it be said: In her tongue is the 
law of kindness; she looketh well to 
the ways of her household and eateth 
not the bread of idleness. Her children 
arise up and call her blessed, saying, 
many daughters have done excellently, 
but thou excellest them all. 

Here may mercy and truth meet together, 
righteousness and peace kiss each other. 

So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

Here shall we stand in the ways and ask 
where is the good way, that we may 
walk therein. 

Behind Thy wisdom and Thy counsel lieth 
Thy Love. 

Though we have the gift of prophecy and 
understand all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge and though we have all faith so 
that we could remove mountains, and 
have not love, we are nothing. 

Wilt Thou here light a candle of under- 
standing in our hearts that shall not 
be put out. 

Teach us that we cannot truly pray Thy 
prayer without a pledge that we will 
fulfill the human part of bringing to 
pass Thy Will, and Thy Kingdom here 
on Earth. 

Our Father, who art in Heaven, etc.— 
Alice Ames Winter, former president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 






ASTHMA 


and HAY FEVER 


ITA Capsules will help thousands this 


season. Be one of them. 


Ita is a German Remedy tested abroad for years. 
Now being offered after many months’ trial in 
America. Positively Eases the Attacks. Its action 
Then it lessens their number and 
If taken steadily Ne Further Attacks 
Will Occur. All of this is guaranteed or money 
back. Not a cure but grants continued respite 
from Ali asthmatic symptoms 

Builds Up The Body, assists the heart. Low In 
Price—full sized package only ONE DOLLAR. 


Order from’ this ad or write for free circular matter. 
Remember you pay nothing if you do not get re- 
lief from the First Box 


ita Company Elkins Park, Penna. 


. _— . os 
Eugenics Made Plain 
Don’t Marry Until You Read This Amazing Book! 

Don’t Take Chances and Suffer Later! 


Learn the real causes of life's tragedies 
. and how toavoid them. Ignorance of 
Nature’s laws and Sex Functions 
has caused untold miseries and bit- 
ter remorse. “PRACTICAL EU- 
GENICS” bravely tells in plain 
words what you should know to 
enter a truly happy married life. 
LOVE— MARRIAGE—SEXUAL 
SCIENCE—CHILDBIRTH— 
FAMILY LIFE—BIRTH CON- 
TROL — HEALTH — HYGIENE 
—DISEASES AND DISORD- 
ERS — all frankly, clearly and 
plainly explained. 
All men and women, married and 
unmarried, need the help of the de- 
pendable information on these vital 
matters given in this marvelous 384 
page book sent to you postpaid in 
plain wrapper for $1.25 (C. 0. D 
15c additional) Mm. E. LYNCH, 
avs w. Madison St. o° 78EG, Chicagze 


Become a Foot Correctionist ‘20. 


medical nor 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend to: many are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Established 186. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase. 


oA WOMAN’S 


LADIES can now depend on our new S$. P. 
Relief Compound. Syo\ cessfully 
relieves some of the most stubborn delays, often 


in 2to 5 days. Guaranteed safe, harmless, no in 
convenience or interference with work. Highly 


is remarkable. 


duration 




















recommended and used by thousands of women, 
because they are of superior quality and will as- 
sure the most satisfaction generally. Use only 
S. P. Compound and you'll never be without 
it, Wee fo n't know of anything better. All orders 
shipped rushed the same day received, in plain wrapper. Mail 


$2.00 Om, 2 tor $3.00 . Double Strength, $3.00; 2 for 
$5.00. Valuable Free Hy = meses. . rite today. 


Snyder Products Co., 227°C" Worth ave. Chicago, Ill. 


FEET HURT YOU? 


Pains in ball of foot, arches, ankles or legs? Suffer 
from callouses, bunions, cramped toes, burning feet? 
Get relief, comfort, peace of mind with the 
NEW BALANCE ARCH 
This new cushion support is SOFT, LIGHT, FLEX- 
IBLE—NO METAL PLATES, PADS, or BINDINGS. 
It repositions bones, lifts arches, builds muscles. 
Eliminates causes of troubles, restores foot health in 
ake to 60 days. Endorsed by doctors—thousands of 








for testing feet in own 


a rints’’ 
y ~ les and bow 


feat ae bookie i 
FREE: ry Ly causes 0 
New Balance Arch Co., 356 Cameron Ave. . No Cambridge, Mass. 


“BASHFUL” 
+. 





“Shame on you!"’ Are you nervous, em- 
pf te: Stop being shy of 


cheerful ind conk. 
our Spats othe 


ing book. RICHARD BLACKSTONE, 
8-126 Flatiron Bidg., N. Y. CITY 









REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbal’st Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO.. Dep. 1201. SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 





BIRDS Love Birds, Parrakeets, 
© Finches, wonderful singing 
Canaries, etc. Buy direct from America’s fore- 


most Bird ‘Breeding Ranch. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed anywhere. “If it's a Bird, we have it.” 


No. HOLLYWOOD 
BIRDLAND N°cAtiroRNIA 


Write for 
Catalog Pp 





20 
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They Say William Willett, an Hinglish- 
man, Did It 

Editor—Could you give the name of the 
idiot who started the “daylight saving”(?) 
fraud or bogey or nuisance? A man writ- 
ing to the Oregon Journal grows quite 
eloquent on the subject, saying he can 
enjoy the early morning air, sparkling 
dew, etc., etc., by turning the clock up 
one hour. It is certainly a mystery how 
so-called intelligent people can be kidded 
into adopting such a nonsensical idea. If 
a person wishes to enjoy an early morn- 
ing walk, or some exercise in his garden, 
why, in the name of sense, doesn’t he get 
up an hour earlier. Moving the hands of 
a clock doesn’t add one moment to the 
length of daylight. It amazes me that 
such a farce could be foisted on any peo- 
ple, especially a nation claiming to be 
above the average in intelligence and 
horse sense.—Mrs. E. C. Ervin, Amboy, 
Wash. 





“Women in Industry” 

Editor—You state “of the 572 occupa- 
tions listed in the census there are only 
366 in which no women are employed.” 
This is incorrect. It should read “there 
are only 35 in which no women are em- 
ployed.” I refer you to Bulletin 91— 
“Women in Industry,’ (page 68) Depart- 
ment of Labor.—Mrs. W. K. Barnes, Alex- 
andria, Minn. 


What About the Rest of the Laws? 


Editor—Prohibition should be a definite 
issue in 1932 because it is a discriminat- 
ing law that is opposed to individual lib- 
erty of conscience, thus directly opposed 
to the Constitution under which we are 
promised the free exercise of life, liberty 
and the pursuit or happiness.—Walter S. 
Haskell, Hayward, Cal. 


Getting Prosperity around the corner is 
more important than getting a glass 
of beer at the corner bar 


Editor—A correspondent laments that 
“the 18th amendment has become a fanat- 
ic religious issue in many states.” In 
Connecticut it is a fanatic issue with the 
daily press and the politicians, but re- 
ligious, decidedly not. If these wet fa- 
natics would keep still awhile, the intel- 
ligence of those who possess it might be 
“centered on the proper solution of our 
terrifying economic shambles.’”’—James 
O. Codding, Bridgeport, Conn. 





And So They Argue 


Editor—Karl J. Stackland, Cove, Ore., 
deplores the fact that prohibition has “be- 
come a religious, fanatic issue in many 
states, when the country needs all its in- 
telligence centered on the proper solution 
of our economic shambles.” Right he is! 
But who has made it such? The wets 
only, for the drys were quite well satis- 
fied with having won prohibition. Fanat- 
ical wets have determined to drag the 
matter into the public arena to have the 
fight all over again.—H. E. Zimmerman, 
editor, The Kablegram, Mt. Morris, Ill. 


Putting Us On Record 


Editor—Your discussion of “finger- 
prints” leads me to offer an idea. It is 
that every citizen be registered at his 
county seat with fingerprints, photo- 


graph and full description, such as is now 
given on auto driver’s licetise; a copy of 
the same to be given to the citizen. By 








carrying this card his identity is always 
assured. If on the reverse side a record 
of his citizenship appears and he falls 
into the hands of officers looking for the 
perpetrator of a crime, a good record will 
help to establish innocence. A known 
criminal would not carry a card, and its 
absence would make him a likely suspect. 
—W. M. Carle, Twentynine Palms, Cal. 


A “Bid Well” for the Veterans 


Editor—Why not pay the bonus in sil- 
ver certificates redeemable in 1945 in sil- 
ver? Such certificates would have some- 
thing behind them, which printing press 
money has not. The government would 
have to buy silver to meet the obligation 
and thus help both silver and business. 
Might throw in a tin cup, too, for the boys 
to get their beer in.—Francis H. Bidwell, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


And the High C Soprannies! 


Editor—Thank you for your efforts in 
editorials to show crooners on the radio 
that they are not needed for the uplifting 
of the morals of our country. The snarl- 
ing saxophone might be eliminated also 
in order to help depression.—Susan F. 
Hunt, Brockton, Mass. 


Pays to Please 

Editor—I have been a reader of your 
paper for the past three years or so, and 
I wish to say I certainly enjoy reading 
its news. Money may be scarce these 
hard times, but if I still have an extra 
dollar on hand [Pll lay it down on my new 
subscription when it’s due, with pleasure. 
—James Playle, Chicago, Il. 


Railroads on Main Street 

Editor—In Syracuse, N. Y., the New 
York Central does run on tracks in a 
main street, just the same as street cars, 
but in Passaic, N. J., the Erie trains do 
not use the main street as a roadbed. The 
section of track referred to, in length 
about one-half mile, was originally built 
by the Paterson and Hudson River rail- 
road in 1832. It was and is today on the 
east side of and parallel to the old turn- 
pike, called today Main Ave.—W. A. Lucas, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Putting a Premium on Marriage 


Editor—With all the excitement about 
discharging married women, why doesn’t 
someone hit the nail on the head and dis- 
miss all unmarried men? There are, of 
course, some exceptions, but as a rule 
these men do nothing but pamper them- 
selves. They are worse leeches than the 
married women struggling by working in 
the office by day and caring for the fam- 
ily in the evening to eke out the far too 
insufficient compensation her husband re- 
ceives and train the the new generation 
in ways of American ideals.—Edward S. 
Delaney, Washington, D. C. 


A Record to be Proud Of 


Editor—-You may be interested to know 
that I have the unique record of having 
covered four years of high school and 
one year of college work by correspond- 
ence. That is more correspondence study, 
as far as I have been able to learn, than 
anybody has ever covered with a state 
institution in the United States. In Sep- 
tember, 1929, I entered Oregon State col- 
lege, and in two years and one summer 
session I completed the remaining threé 
years college requirements, graduating 
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last June in Forestry. Last summer I 4 
tended the Nature Guide School of W, 

ern Reserve university and earned a \ 
ture Guide certificate. I started my co: 

spondence study 10 years ago comi 
September. Am now in my 53rd y: 
and tacked down another pelt, a mast: 

degree in education, this month. W) 
says you can’t “learn” an old dog 
tricks !—Louis Wessel, Eugene, Ore. 








YOUR P’S AND Q’S 


LESSON III—SET, SIT, LAY, LIF. 
RAISE, RISE, FELL, FALL. 

Set, lay, raise, and fell are transit 
verbs, that is they require an obj 
to complete their meaning: as 

(1) Set the lamp on the table. 

(2) Lay the book on the stand. 

(3) Raise your head. 

(4) Woodmen fell trees. 

Sit, Lie, Rise and Fall are intra 
sitive verbs, that is, they do not 
quire an object to complete thei: 
meaning. As 

(1) Hens sit. 

(2) Lie still. 

(3) Rise with the lark. 

(4) Divided we fall. 

It is also necessary that we kno 
the principal parts of these verbs 
as to use them correctly. The pri 
cipal parts of a verb, the present tense, 
past tense, and perfect participle, are 
as follows: 








Perfect 

Present Past Participle 
Set Set Sat 
Sit Sat Set 
Lay Laid Laid 
Lie Lay Lain 
Lie (falsehood) Lied Lied 
Raise Raised Raised 
Rise Rose Risen 
Fell Felled Felled 
Fall Fell Falle: 

Insert the proper word, Lie, Lay, 
Lying, Laying, Lain, Laid in each 
blank in the following sentences: 

(1) Let him - there. 

(2) It has never smooth. 

(3) He ——— the book on the table. 

(4) He ——— down without a word. 


(5) The letter had ——— on his 
desk for hours. 

(6) We have 
of supplies. 

(7) Ireland 
land. 

(8) He told me to 
I ——— down. 

(9) Now I 

(10) The boy 
on the desk. 

(11) He was 
they called him. 

(12) Where did you —— n 
coat? It is just where y« 


in a good stock 
——s west of Eng- 
down and 


me down to sleep 
the telegra 


the carpet wh: 





left it. 
(13) He kept him - there. 
(14) He ——— down for a mucl 


needed rest. 
(15) Will you let your money 
idle all next year? 
—— <> e 
NOW IT’S THE “BLUE SHIRTS” 
Unemployed of Washington state hav: 
organized the “Blue Shirt Army of Ame! 
ica” to cooperate on relief and campaig! 
for the election of candidates who evince: 
the most interest in their plight. 
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PERSONALITIES 


It is a coincidence that Owen D. 
Young, who has just received an hon- 
erary doctor of laws from a Catholic 
university (Notre Dame) used to con- 
duct services in the Universalist 
church at Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

Nicholas Roosevelt, American min- 
ister to Hungary and a writer of note, 
has been lecturing 
on journalism at 
Leyden university, 
Holland. Born in 
1893, this journal- 
istic Roosevelt is 
unmarried and 
served in the war 
as a captain in the 
322nd Infantry. 
He is a New 
Yorker but has 
spent much time 
abroad as a dip- 
lomatic attache 
and newspaper 
correspondent. Greenway, the birth- 
place of President Tyler, near Rich- 
mond, Va., has been purchased by Dr. 
Lyon G. Tyler, a son. 

The “Snow Baby” is returning for a 
visit to the place where she was born. 
Mrs. Marie Ahgnighito Peary Stafford, 
daughter of Admiral Peary, is bound 
for Cape York, North Greenland, 
where a monument will be unveiled 
to her explorer-father. She is the wife 
of a Washingtonian. 

Colonel Bennett Champ Clark of St. 
Louis, son of the late Speaker Champ 
Clark, is candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for senator from Missouri. 

A new medical era, in which many 
diseases will be eradicated by pre- 
ventive medicine, is predicted by Dr. 
Charles W. Mayo, one of the famous 
Rochester, Minn., brothers. 

Dr. Pierre P. E. Rioux, inventor of 
diphtheria antitoxin, recently cele- 
brated his 79th birthday at Paris. Now 
active head of Pasteur Institute, 50 
years ago he was supposed to be dying 
from tuberculosis! 

A $10,000,000 suitcase was carried 
by State Treasurer Julius A. Sehmahl 
of Minnesota. It contained bonds he 
was taking to New York purchasers. 

For the 14 years that he has been 
foreign secretary of Czechoslovakia, 
Dr. Eduard Benes has worked 15 
hours daily. Very informal in dress, 
he traditionally wears a flatbrimmed 
hat that is too small for him. 

Its now Sir Charles for Charles 
E. Kingsford-Smith, the British flyer, 
has been knighted for “services to 
aviation in Australia.” 

After an absence of three months, 
due to his baby’s kidnaping, Colonel 
Lindbergh has resumed research work 
at the Rockefeller Institute. He is 
supposed to be developing a centrif- 
ugal apparatus to separate serum 
from the blood. 

Using a $10-a-week allowance which 
his father, the explorer and naturalist, 
put him on two years ago. Carveth 


Roosevelt 


Wells, jr., has returned from working 
his way round the world. He climbed 
Mt. Kenya at an expenditure of $15 
though an expedition once spent $80,- 
000 to conquer it. (Yes, he will write 
a book!) 


Al (Searface) Capone hasn’t made 
good his boast that he would make 
the baseball team at Atlanta peni- 
tentiary. Instead of cleaning up the 
basés he is doing that to the prison 
laundry. 

Ambassador Mellon finally donned 
knee breeches—at a Derby day dinner 
given by a titled lady which was at- 
tended by Queen Mary. He explains 
that he wears plain pants as ambas- 
sador but silk knickers when invited 
as merely “Mr.” 

The “Four Horsemen” in the bridge 
world have lost a member—Oswald 
Jacoby. P. Hal Sims, Willard S. Karn 
and David Burnstine dropped him “be- 
cause he attempted to use his position 
for the purpose of promoting his own 
ends to our detriment.” 


AVIATION 


“HARMONY TWINS” WIN 


NCLE SAWM’S famous “harmony 

twins,” Lieuts. Wilfred J. Paul 

and John H. Bishop, not only 
won the 1932 national balloon cham- 
pionship race, for which they gained 
possession of the Litchfield Trophy, 
but they set a new distance record for 
balloons of 35,000 cubic feet capacity 
and shattered the existing endurance 
record for gas bags of that class. They 
stayed aloft more than 29 hours and 
traveled a distance of 900 miles from 
Omaha, Nebr., where the race start- 
ed. Their victory also won for them 
a place on the United States team in 
the international balloon race in 
Switzerland in September. 


General Italo Balbo, air min- 
ister for Italy, predicts airplanes 
with a speed of 600 miles an hour. 
Jumping from a plane up 24,000 
feet Miss Smaranda Braescu, of Ru- 
mania, claims the world’s record 
parachute leap for women. As far 
as we know there is no official wom- 
en’s parachute record. All army and 
navy planes flying over water are 
equipped with collapsible rubber 
boats which the Army Air Corps dubs 
“airafts.” Fritz Koolhaven, Dutch 
plane designer, has built a cheap 
sports plane equipped with an auto 
motor. The Prince of Wales has 
his private plane _ radio-telephone 
equipped. 

Despite the fact that air traffic— 
passenger, air mail and air express— 
is increasing with leaps and bounds 
(no pun intended), the air transport 
industry is said to be running in the 
red, so to speak. As an example, the 
Aviation Corporation, one of our four 
largest aviation groups, is reported 
to have suffered losses totaling more 
than $800,000 during the first three 
months of 1932. Uncle Sam’s air mail 
this year will cost him something like 


$26,000,000. 


Your Favorite Magazine 


If you wish to order any one of these leading 
magazines or add one or more to any Pathfinder 
club, you may do so at the price listed to the left 
of the magazine in the Price Alone column. The 
price appearing to the right in the With Path- 
finder column is the special club price of The 
Pathfinder (1 year $1.) with that magazine. 


Price Alone With Pathfinder 
$1.00 American Home $1.50 
2.50 American Magazine 3.40 

60 Better Homes & Gardens 30 

00 Boy’s Life ~ 65 

00 Christian Herald 40 

00 Collier's Weekly 65 
College Humor . 
Cosmopolitan . 

00 Country Gentleman (3 yr 

25 Country Home 

00 Delineator .. 

00 Etude Music Magazine 

00 Golden Book 

Good Housekeeping 

Good Stories 

Grade Teacher 

Grit . ‘ 

Home Circle 

Household Magazine 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Illustrated Mechanics 

Instructor The 

Junior Home Magazine 

Ladies’ Home Journal (1 y 

Liberty ‘ 

Literary Digest 

McCall’s Magazine 

Motion Picture Magazine 

National Sportsman 

Nature Magazine 

Needlecraft, 2 years 

Open Road (for boys) 

Parents’ Magazine 

Pictorial Review 

Popular Mechanics 

Popular Science Monthly 

Reader's Digest 

Red Book 

Review of Reviews 

Saturday Evening Post (1 yr 

Scientific American 

Time : 

True Story 

Woman's Home Companion 

Woman's World : ie 


Check the Club you wish, clip this advertisement 
and enclose with proper remittance and your 
name and address. Send order to 


THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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SEE oo 
Miles Away 
See What Other People are Doing 
Mites Away. Makes objects look close up. See moon 
and stars. Needed by hunters, fishermen, campere, 


tourists, hikers, farmers. Useful. instructive. Loads 
and loads of fun. Measures 12 inches when closed, and 


OPENS OUT THREE FEET LONG 


in five sections. 8-power double lens. Brass bound. 
Dust caps on each end. Imported from Europe. 


SEND NO MONEY! (FREE: 


On arrival, just pay the tman ond 
$1.75 plus postage. (Two for | vith Order—s 
$3.25), or send price and we pay rying case and 
a . Soamenaes leased. Sat- rand eye piece 
sfaction guaranteed or your mo- 

ney back. Send for it ay, eure. to look at sun. 


LYNCH CO., 337 W. Madison St.. 78-T, Chicago 


The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent 
The Pathfinder and The Instructor (formerly Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans) at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school to be held during 1932. 
Much of the best territory still unassigned. Many 
can make good money working for Pathfinder and 
its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full 
particulars and territory desired. We furnish com- 
plete agent's outfit; give exclusive agent's privileges, 
not only for The Pathfinder, but also for The In- 
structor, the most popular teacher's magazine. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
IT’S NO JOKE TO BE 


DEAF 


° Every Deaf Person Knows That 

7 George P. Way made himself heer. after being 
‘deaf for 26 years, with Artificial Drums, bis 
» own invention. Worn day and night, they stopped 
y are invisible 








* 1 H. a 7” 
aa ete” Tellef. Address 


fmann c° warm Michigan 


EARN MONE Y «HOME - Painting on Si/ks! 


We train you to earn good money at home, painting 
Silks for us in your spare time. Working equipment 
and congenial work furnished to reliable people 
Write for full information. 
THE ESSER-LOCKWOOD CO., Limited 
301 Esser Bidg., TORONTO, CANADA 
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LUCID INTERVALS 





“I understand that Bizbuzz was the vic- 
tim of a powder blast.” 

“Yeah, his wife was furiously jealous 
when she found the evidence on his 
coat.” 


Skjold—I thought you said your moth- 
er-in-law was middle-aged. Why, she’s 
every bit of 60! 

Bjorn—You misunderstood me—I said 
“meddle-aged.” 


Wigg—So your business is picking up. 
What business are you in? 
Wagg—lI pick up trash in the city park. 


Bragga—Well, first come, first served. 

Docchio—Not necessarily—man came 
before woman but woman is always serv- 
ed first. 


Lewis—Why do 
movie stars remind 
juice? 

Stone—Well, 
public eye. 


you say that some 
you of grapefruit 
in the 


they are always 


“Poor Senator McBlabb is almost a 
wreck from so many cigars.” 

“Why does he smoke so much?” 

“He never smokes—he gives them away 
to his friends.” 





Her Dad—-But 
daughter on your salary? 

Ambitious—Well, ’'d probably have to 
go into debt doing it, just as she says you 
did. 


can you support my 


“Why has Neckmore stopped running 
out nights by himself?” 

“He’s afraid his wife won’t miss him 
the next time!” 


Traveling Salesman—Swell hotel you 
got here, Mister. I’m staying in town 
overnight—what have you got for $3? 

Clerk—Now, let me see—I think we 
could let you kiss the head bell-boy. 

Mrs. Knownot—What do they do after 
they float a bond issue? 

Mrs. Allwise—They establish a sinking 
fund, of course! 


Teacher—Eddie, give me for one year 
the amount of gold exported from the 


United States. 


Eddie—1607—none. 


dU 


Al—I = kisses with a smack to 





Sheiky 
them. 

Careful Sal—That’s just what you'll get 
if you try to kiss me. 


NARROW-MINDED 


Before she started kindergarten 
she was composing simple pieces. 
Today, though her mind can’t 


stretch an octave and her feet are 
inches short of the pedals, she has 
half a dozen real compositions to 


her credit.— Pittsburgh Sunday 


Press. 





Huh—Is it good taste to eat pie with a 
knife? 
Huh-huh—That all depends on the pie. 


“I hear that Kudner’s son is still hitting 
the bottle.” 

“That’s too bad. 
of the habit?” 

“No, he’s just two years old 
drink milk out of a cup.” 


Can’t they break him 


and won’t 


Bullis—How long have you been mar- 
ried? 

Wasey—Let’s see—I bought this straw 
hat I'm wearing six years ago. 

Tamale—Oh, well, they say that love 
makes the world go round! 

Carne—Yeah, and everything in it, I 
suppose—my old lady’s sure kept me on 
the jump! 

“My tooth has ached so bad all day 
that I can’t stand it.” 

“Just hold out a while longer—when 
your nerve is all gone it will stop aching.” 


Jacoby—What makes you so downcast? 

Cuthbert—I’ve lost that blonde stenog- 
rapher’s address you gave me. 

Jacoby—Why, silly, I can give it to you 
again. 

Cuthbert—Yes, but I think 
took it out of my pocket. 


my wife 


Podunk—Shall we ever have a machine 
to do our thinking for us? 
Cohoes—How about the political ma- 
chine! 
——_-- 
STRANGER THAN FICTION 


When time came to feed their 11 
rattlesnakes some amateur naturalists 
of Quincy, IIl., contributed a mouse, to 
see what would happen. But the 
mouse raised such a howdy-do, what 
with biting snakes’ lips and nibbling 
off rattles, that the little beast was 
hastily withdrawn and allowed to go 
its way. 

Opening of a roller coaster at a Cin- 
cinnati pleasure park was delayed for 
several days to permit a happily mar- 
ried robin pair and their four flutter- 
ing offspring to find a new home. 
They had to vacate a spring apart- 
ment built against one of the rails. 

After making a store purchase in 
Washington Raymond Gralton, of 
Alexandria, Va., got into what he 
thought was his auto and returned 
home, where a policeman informed 
him he was driving a stranger’s auto. 
Back in Washington again Gralton met 
Daniel Cave, the real owner, and 
found his own car just where he had 





* The Pathfind:,; 


parked it. The two autos were ide) 
tical and could be started with thy. 
same ignition key. 

A tenant of a New Haven house w.< 
surprised one day to see a crew (| 
men start in painting his house, }); 
he thought his landlord had sudde)|, 
become generous, so didn’t stop the.) 
When the bill was sent to a hous 
across the street—the house th; 
should have been painted, but was) 
—the error became known, but it w., 
too late to do anything about it. 

In a civil case at Worcester, Mass 
the plaintiff was Morris Sheir, the « 
fendant was Maurice L. Shaer 4)‘ 
the defense counsel was Harry |. 
Sher—no relation. 

oo 
MISS LIBERTY COMES CLEAN 


News Note—The Statue of Liberty at 
York recently underwent ber first rea! 
since her presentation to the United <= 
by France. 








At Work on Miss Liberty’s Bonnet 


For forty-seven years she’s stood 
On little Bedloe’s Isle, 

Watching steamers passing by 
And never cracked a smile. 


And every year the grime and smoke 
On her fair skin collected, 

Hiding from our curious eyes 
A beauty ne’er detected. 


The clothes she wore passed out of st) 
Her flowing robe was frayed; 

Though other girls a-gadding went 
Right on the job she stayed. 


Aloft in her right hand she held 
That world-enlightening torch, 
She took the blasts of wintry winds 
And summer time’s sun scorch. 


She ne’er complained of her long hou: 
And gave no thought to wages, 
Content to have a steady job 
To hold throughout the ages. 


But recently your Uncle Sam 
Saw signs that she was slipping: 
Her eyes looked dull and sad to him, 
Her skin was dark—and chipping. 


And so he called an expert in, 
Who said (with the aid of “Math” 
“What this young lady needs the most 
Is a good old-fashioned bath.” 


And so they set to work at once 
With steam hose, soap and brush; 

The sparkle came back to her eyes 
Once more they saw her blush. 


So should you see Miss Liberty 
You'll note she’s quite elated 
To know that after all these years 
She’s been rejuvenated! 
—Allan F. Herdman 
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is paper offers a rare 

we you anything to sell, 

ant help? Want a 

lp ? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
work up a nice business at home, through the mails? Al! you 
\neod do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and broad- | 
| cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- | 
| omens accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
i< No display type. First five worde or less, capital letters; bal- 
|ance, lower case. Address: Tae PATHFINDER, Washington, Db. C. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 
5 cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch en- 
largement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 9 Bell Avenue, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KODAK FINISHING TRIAL OFFER. ~ One film devel- 
oped, six prints, one enlargement for 25c silver 
Purdy’s Studio. Box H-4. Wells. Minn 


INSTRUCTION 


WANTED, Men and Women age 18 to 45, qualify for 

Post Office Clerks; $141-$175 monthly. Common 
education sufficient. Write, Instruction Bureau, 260, 
St. Louis, Mo., quickly. 


BE MORE SUCCESSFUL. 
cess. Send dollar bill. 
field, Nevada 








Study principles of suc- 
Arthur Jacobson, Gold- 


INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, unpatented. _ If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 


right, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MEDICAL 


EPILEPSY CURABLE? Detroit lady finds complete 

relief for husband. Specialists, home—abroad, fail- 
ed. Nothing to sell. All letters answered. Mrs. 
Geo. Dempster, Apt. 47, 6900 LaFayette Blvd., West, 
Detroit, Mich. ‘ P 
PSORIASIS CURED. Send $2 for prescription; any 
drug store; cure guaranteed. Day’s Store, Brad- 
shaw. W, Va. 








OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 

Coins. Keep al! old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Get Posted. 26 years 
in business. Coin Exch e. Box 22. Le Roy. N.Y 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS may have large commer- 
cial ibilities. Write immediately for free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘Record of Invention” 

form Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 

698-B, Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 

PATENT YOUR INVENTION: Send for Free book 
“How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and ‘Record of Inven- 

tion” blank. Consult us about how to protect your 
deas. Victor J. Evans & Co., 615F Victor Bidg., 

Washington. D j 








aa PERSONAL 
LOVE, HAPPINESS, SUCCESS free, three questions 

answered. Send 10c silver for character analysis 

» birthdate and questions, Dr. Tousana, 12 W. 
Garfield Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
LONEL Y HEARTS—Join our Club, meet nice “people 
who, like yourself, are lonely and want companion- 
Lip Photo, descriptions free. Standard Club, 
ayslake, Ill, 


ER CLUB for ladies and gentlemen 











Big list 


Gr 
LE 


I 

ee, send for particulars. You will be pleased. 
as stern Agency 39, Bridgeport, Conn. 

vu 





WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. 
3 Particulars Free. Exchange, Dept. 5, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
bere everywhere. (Many wealthy) 
te Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
CHARMING LADIES, some wealthy, 
lendship. Please write today 
ford “ac : 
ESCAPE FROM YOUR LONELY LIFE Circumstances! 
Information (sealed). Write today. Fidelity Club, 
ffin, Ohio. pause: 
LETTER CLUB for Ladies and Gentlemen 
lars free. Box 135-P. Jackson Heights. 
> STAMPING NAMES > tos 
[AKE $21 PER 100 STAMPING NAMES “on Key- 
heeks. Samples and Instructions 25c. Ceytag Co., 
oes. N. Y¥ 





"Reliable. 
If lonely, 


y, romantic, crave 
S-Club 39, Ox- 


Particu- 
y 





WRITERS SERVICE 


SONG WRITERS—Read “Song R: quirements ‘of Talk- 

1 Pictures, Radio and Records,’’ an explanatory 
I structive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
words for songs. We compose, arrange music and 
ecure copyrights. Write to-day. P Newcomer Asso- 
ates, 1674 Broadway, New York. 


When Does Your 


* * ” 
Subscription Expire? 
The address label on your copy of The Path- 
finder or attached to the wrapper clearly 
hows the month and year to which your sub- 
cription is paid, Be sure to send in your re- 
iewal before your subscription expires so 
ou will not miss any issues. Send $1 for 
ne year or better still $2 for three years. 
You will find a convenient order blank else- 

ere in this issue. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CONTESTOMANIA 


HARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS are re- 

ported to be offering $500 for the 
best cover design for the George Washing- 
ton memorial edition of Gould’s “History 
of Freemasonry” in a contest to be judged 
by Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Chand- 
ler Christy, Harrison Fisher and N. C. 
Wyeth. Closes Sept. 15... A folder from 
the Minnesota State Horticultural Society, 
University Farm, St. Paul, announces a 
prize of $1,000 for a “Seedling Apple Tree 
as hardy and prolific as the Duchess, with 
fruit equal to the Wealthy in size, quality 
and appearance, and that will keep as 
well as the Malinda”... Blue Book maga- 
zine pays $500 monthly in prizes ranging 
from $50 to $150 each for real experience 
stories Liberty continues offering 
from $100 to $500 each for short-short 
stories True Story Magazine pays 
$10,000 in monthly prizes for true stories 

Manufacturers of French’s Bird Seed 
offer $10 each for “true canary stories” 

Marlboro’s $500 “distinguished hand- 
writing” contest closes July 31. 

Most interesting contest this month of- 
fers smallest prizes. It is announced in 
Wonder Stories of Science and Mechan- 
ics, 98 Park Place, New York. Prizes of 
$15, $7.50 and $5 are offered for best sci- 
entific explanation of July issue’s cover 
picture consisting of a number of multi- 
colored spheres. Closes July 25... The 
influence of prize contesting on unem- 
ployed America is emphasized in follow- 
ing classified advertisement clipped from 
a metropolitan newspaper: “Young man, 
21, with brains, education and good health, 
desires position. Opportunity for some 
employer. All offers must be under 500 
words, written legibly on one side of pa- 
per. Neatness an asset ...”—Gilson Van- 
der Veer Willets, National Contest Head- 
quarters, 890 Geary street, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

— ae 
HATRED INSCRIPTION BANNED 
Whitney Warren, American archi- 

tect, lost his fight to have the inscrip- 
tion approved by Cardinal Mercier 
placed on the part of the University 
of Louvain which he helped to re- 
construct. The inscription “De- 
stroyed by Teutonic fury; rebuilt by 
American generosity” — would per- 
petuate national hatreds, declared the 
supreme court of Belgium. The ques- 
tion, which has been pending for 
years, is now finally disposed of. 

————————_—_. 

LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 


Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of Chicago university, was un- 
able to present diplomas at the gradua- 
tion exercises because of an attack of 
mumps. He is only 33! 

The “Safety First” sign on the doors of 
a church on Mary street, Waycross, Ga.! 

The Washington Star referring to the 
Hawaiian Islands as the “white spot” of 
American business when the Massie case 
painted them so black! 

Though pleading it is broke, Hungary 
continuing to pay $400,000 a year subsidy 
to its opera! 

ooo 
SPEED TRAP PAYS 


Though North Randall, a Cleveland 
suburb, has only six taxpayers in its 110 
residents, it pays its mayor $6,000 a year 
and minor officials an aggregate of $10,000. 
A speed trap for unwary motorists brings 
in the money. 


youthful 





33 


STOMACH 


Acie@pomech. Gastritis, Dyspepsia, Indigestion 

iching, Bl all such stomach disorders ruin 
health. Excess acidity often causes ulcers—a grave 
danger. Don’t suffer another day. Send today for my 
private treatment—STOMOIDS—that I have used suc- 
cessfully in thousands of cases. Try it Sdays | absolutely 


Treatment is absolutely harmless. Contains no narcotic, 

dangerous or habit-forming drugs. Does not affect he art 
or cause unpleasant after-effects. Delightful to the taste 
—sweetens breath. Works quick—almost instant relief! 
Send this ad with your name and address and !(c to pay 
postage and packing for complete treatment for free trial. 


DR. GEO. LOTZ, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. Dept. SA-9 


ARN MONEY 
AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


$- BELIEVE , IN LUCK?-$ 


that believe in LUCK 
I bo "We wien We 
reric | LobesTo NES. We have re- 
garyes mia capniber of wonder - 
fai Vestimo is from people who 
they have become 
PocKny in , X-. Games, Love, 
g Business, etc., and claimed specks 
ponetit and profit trom car re SY 
of these GENUINE BR 
od Ak MAGN tric 
NES. They have pouen 
bd eee marvelous C 
and consider them to be a POWE 
FUL ttcK CHARM for the deemed 


ot k , etc., and believed attraction of 
presente LUCK zBeg tect fo "business, Love Hap ness, 
in UK? Wi Why ‘aon’ yOu ary 2 pale Special 0 ont 33. $7 for 
with FRE full rmation 


he two, ey Be 
$i 97 a on delivery. SATISFACTIO GUARAN- 


EEDor tings Tee petiage on You Can't Lose! Order Yours NOW! 
Dept.T332, P. S. BUREAU, Gen. P.O. Box 72, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


NOTICE! We absolutely Lg my these Genuine Brahma 
Lodestones are eas UY Just w mat ou want for they are the 
REAL THI re AYE RFULLY ATTRA TIVE, HIGHLY MAGNETIC! 
Send order TODA Copyrighted— P. Ss. B. 


YOUR Che Choice ¢ 
6 Magazines 450 


Any S in Addition to The Pathfinder 


Simply select your five favorite magazine below 
and check the corresponding numbers in the orde! 
blank. All magazines must go to one addres: 


1—Woman’s World (1 year 
Fiction—Pashions—Home Helps 
2—Successful Farming (1 year) 
An old farm favorite 
3—Everyday Life (1 year) 
For home folks 
4—Household Magazine (1 year) 
Fashions—-Stories—Cooking 
5—Good Stories (i year) 
All that the name implies 
6—Gentlewoman (1 year) 
Household Helps and Fiction 
8—Farm Journal (1 year) 
The farmer's friend 
9—Country Home (1 year) 
The home-lover’s friend 
10—Poultry Culture (1 year 
One of the good poultry papers 
11—Everybody’s Poultry Magazine 
Another good poultry magazine 
12—American Poultry Journal (1 
A» acknowledged leader 
13—I Illustrated Mechanics (1 veal! 
Fascinating and Instructive 
14—Needlecraft (2 years) 
NeedJework and the home arts 
15—Home Friend (1 year) 
A family fiction magazine 
X—The Pathfinder (1 vear) 
The world’s most quoted periodical 
This offer not good outside the 48 states. 


— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK —- — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed $1.50 send me for the full sub- 
scription term advertised, the five magazines chech 
ed below together with The Pathfinder for o 
full year. 


(172'3'4/5'6/8 9 10/11/12 13 14 15) 














answers my announcements. 


prise! 
your mind may win the prize. 


enter this contest. 


20 SIMPLE WORDS WIN $250.00 
FOR SOMEONE, MAYBE YOU! 


Nothing More for You to Do! 





Honestly...Why do you 
want *$3,50022 CASH 
NOW “Fen 


| WILL PAY $250 


For the Winning Answer to this Question 


I am going to give $3,500.00 to some deserving man or woman who 
You may be the one to get it! 
before I give it to anyone I would like to know just why you want 
$3,500.00 cash now. Just answer this question—tell me in a sen- 
tence of 20 words or less, and in your own way, why you want 
$3,500.00 cash now—nothing more to do toward the $250.00 cash 
Sounds easy? It is easy! The first answer that comes to 
No selling — no soliciting. There 
are no strings at all to this amazing prize offer of $250.00 cash. 
ALL persons 16 years of age or older owe it to themselves to 


But, 


$250 Prize given just for the winning answer to my question 


There is no way you can lose. Sim- 
ply tell me why you want $3,500.00 


cash now. The prize for the win- 
ning answer is $250.00. 


The mere fact of sending in a few words for this big $250 
cash prize qualifies you for the greater opportunity to 


WIN 83.500 CASH 


Or a BUICK-8 SEDAN and $2,000.00 CASH 


This huge prize is extra and separate 
from the cash prize offered for the best 
answer to my question in only 20 words 
or less. No wonder we say that here’s 
your opportunity to win a fortune. Just 
imagine! $3,500.00 cash besides . . . all 
coming to you at once. Think! Why 
do you want $3,500.00 cash now? Do 
you want it to start a business of your 


own, pay off a mortgage on your home, 
buy new furniture or clothes? Maybe 
you want it to help you get an education. 
Consider all the things you could do with 
such a huge sum. Plan now—then write 
our answer—rush it to me at once. 
fours may easily be the winner. All 
replies become the property of Richard 
Day, Manager. 


BE PROMPT! I Will Send You a $100.00 
Cash Certificate AT ONCE! 


To make it worth your while to be 
prompt in sending in your answer to my 
question, “Honestly . . . wT do you 
want $3,500.00 cash now?”—if you will 
see that your letter is postmarked not 
more than three days after you read this 


HUNDREDS HAVE WON 


Throughout the past year we have given 
financial help to hundreds of deserving peo- 
ple in all parts of the United States... 
we have given away hundreds and thousands 
of dollars in prizes. Beemer won $4,700. Har- 
riet Robertson won $1,100. Hundreds more 
made happy with huge prizes and cash 
awards. Now is YOUR opportunity—ACT 
TODAY! 


offer I will send you a Cash Promptness 
Certificate entithng you to an extra 
$100.00 in cash should your reply, in the 
opinion of the judges, win the $250.00 
cash prize offered above, ing a cash 
prize of $350.00 in all. 


RULES 


Only oné answer accepted from 4 family. Use 
your own name. $250.00 given for answer 
to my simple question, “Why do you want 
$3,500.00 cash now?’’ Answers must be postmarked 
not later than November 1, 1932. Judges will 
consider answer only for practical value of the 
idea, construction and spelling. Neatness or 
ingenuity of submitting answer not considered. 
Duplicate prizes will be given in cases of dupli- 
cate winning answers. 


RICHARD DAY, Manager 


909 Cheapside, Dept. B 100F 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Here, dear 

is the nestegg 
of our fortune... 


%3500°2 all cash! 
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Just Sending Answer Qualifies You 
for Opportunity to Win $3,500.00 | 


Some say | am wrong. They say that giving money to peo- | 
ple will not heip to bring back prosperity. They say that | 
the people who get money from me will spend it foolishly. — 
Now | want to find out. | am going to give away | 
$6,000.00. Someone is going to get $3,500.00, all cash. If | 
1 gave you the $3,500.00 how much happiness could you | 
buy with it? Tell me in 20 words or less. Just sending 
an answer qualifies you for the opportunity te win $3,500.00. 
if you are prompt I'll send you a $100.00 Cash Certificate | 
AT ONCE! Here is an opportunity of a lifetime. Costs 
you nothing to win. Rush your answer today. Send no | 
money—just tell me how much happiness you could buy | 
with $3,500.00 right now 


—if | gave you the $3,- 
500.00 that | have prom- 
ised to give te some yet 
unknown deserving per- 
son. 
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; RICHARD DAY, M 

| 909 Cheapside, Dept. B100F, Cincinnati, Ohio 

' Here’s why I want $3,500.00 now: 

| (Write your answer plainly here, in 20 words or less): 
a 
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